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INSTEAD OF A PREFACE, 


I preſent. the Reader with the following 
ODE TO HUMANITY; 
WRITTEN, AT MY RFQUEST, BY MY FRIEND 


THE REV. C. HOYLE, 


OF TRINITY-COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


To 


O THAT the voice of magic might unſphere 
Him, beneath whoſe ſaintly feet, 
Every bud and bloſſom {weet 

Of peace and joy in laviſh beauty ſpring, 

Fit offering to th' Eternal King! 
O for a ſtrain to ſoothe th' immortal car 
Of him, in whom the ho# above, 

View the fair image of Almighty Love; 

Of him whoſe ſmile, tho” diſtant, cheers 

Abore all radiance, the dark vale of tears! 

Friend of the human race is he, 
And high and holy is his throne ; 
His Heav'uly name unheard, unknown, 


His name oz earth HUMANITY, 
| A Z II. Hata 
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II. 
Haſte thee, fair Cherub ! ſnatch the living fire 
| From thine hallow d ſhrine, 
And with a ſev*nfold heat retine 
Ev'ry heart, that it may glow 
th pity, ſuch as angels know, 
When for a fallen world their prayers aſptre ; 
Or in ambroſial dews 
Deſcending, all thyſelf infuſe 
Through the penſive foul ; 
Till, by the genial moiſture fed, 
The ſocial virtues ſhoot and ſpread, 
Guided by the foft controul 
Of Charity, whoſe gifts are giv'n 
Free as the breeze and liberal light of heaven ; 
Whoſe word can ſmooth the brow of care, 
And turn to day the midnight cf deſpair. 
Before her face afflictions ceale ; 
For ſwift her might, her ſuccour ſure, 
The wounds of human woe to cure, 
And bid confuſion ſink to peace. 


III. 
When from the Stygian Womb 
Of Chaos and eternal Night, 
The dawn of new-created light 
Sprung up, and ſcattering wide the gloom, 
| Kindled 


8 
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Kindled the ſtarry hoſt gf heav'n, 
When the vaſt orb with gladnefs rung, 
And carth, ſea, ſkies, the Maker's glory ſung; 
Then was the charter giv'n 
To man's imperial hand; 
Then was the benediction heard on high, 
* Increaſe and multiply, 
And with ſupreme command 
Oer all that live, dominion bear, 
Of all that live protectors be, 
Peaſts of the field, and fowls of a; 


And fiſhes of the ſea.“ 


IV. 
Put O for ſome benignant charm, 
That might, in happy hour, 
Subdue the tyrant pride of power, 
The torturing hand of rage diſarm, 
And on each heart the precept bind 
Of mercy to the Brutal kind ! 


Eer yet, in linked thunderbolts and fire, 


The wrath retributive deſcend ; 

While heaven, the univerſal friend, 
Fills high the cup of woe, 

Of fear, and ſhame, and vengeance due, 
For man the univerſal foc, 


V. Lovely 
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4 , 


Lovely is the verdant pride 
Of the river's fringed {ide ; 
Lovely the winding chryſtal flows, 
Where heav'n's reflected azure glows : 

But what avail theſe beauties rare, 
'Th' aerial hues, the ſylvan grace, 
If man the ſmiling ſcene deface, 

And ſpread pollution there ? 
There the faithleſs 7rimmer ſee, 

Where fix/d by hands of blood 

To tempt the monarchs of the flood: 
The finny victim trembling hes, 
And ſtruggles, gaſps, and dies, 
Through hours of lengthen'd agony. 
Meanwhile the breezes as they blow, 
Bear on their wings the plaints of woe, 
From many a rock, and many a glade, 
The tangling brake, the hawthora ſhade, 
Where wont far other notes to ring 
Of love, and peace, and thrilling pleaſure, 
Where nature boon in laviſh meaſure 

lad bleſs'd the feather'd ſongſters of the ſprit ©. 
But mid the peaceful groves 
Man, the cruel ſpoiler, roves; 
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ODE TO NKUMANITY, VII 


Where'er he turns, defire is fed, 
The carols ceaſe, and hope is dead : 
gore-wounded ſome in cureleſs anguiſnh pine, 
While others in the wiry dungeon groan, 
Or, of their young bereft by hands malign, 
Make night and ſilence echo to their moan. 
Nor leſs the flow'ry meads around 
Atteſt the dreaded name 
Of Man, while many a mourntul found 
Bears witneſs to his ſhame, 
The patient aſs, inur'd to pain; 

The regal bull, ignobly now confin'd, 

Torn by the dogs, and madden'd by the chain; 
Ihe ſteed of noble? kind, 

Whoſe ſtrength was thunder, and his ſwiftneſs wind, 
Now with toll and ſuffering worn, 
Fainting, dying, all forlorn; 

T heſe miſeries of the mildew'd year 
Frove too well that Mor 1s near, 
Memorials of his preience here, 
Trophics of his frantic mood, 
Whoſe infancy was nurs'd 1n blood, 
ne wreaths of love with balcful yew to twine, 
Each plant of pleaſure to deſtroy, 
Cut ſhort frail nature's ſpan, 
And poiſon hope, and murther joy, 
Theſe are thy /por:iwe deeds, O Man! 


Theſe tender merdiies thine! 
VI. O come, 


125 2 
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O come, Humanity! to this fell race 


Thy ſoul-ſubduing gifts impart, 1 
That every love and every grace, x 
On their unclouded brow may ſmile, 2 
And triumph in their heart. A 

So ſhall their hand from carnage ceaſc, | E 
And high upon thine altar pile 1 
The fruits of charity and peace. - 
Before thine univerſal ſway, : 


Thy torrent of celeſtial day, 
How would peril, toil, and trouble, 
Vaniih as a burſting bubble! 
For in the circle of thy ſpell 
No griefs unholy dare to dwell ; 
Far from thee they [pread their flight, 
Sorrow 1s joy, and darkneſs light. 
When the ſtormy winds rejoice 
To rouſe the ſlumb'ring ſpectres of the main, 
V/hen, with woe-denouncing voice, 
Death and Diſcord call from far 
The grim Cerberean dogs of war, 
And Deſolation ſweeps the plain ; 
Then in the dark and dreadiul hour, 
Humanity, we own thy guardian power; 
Then doſt thou walk the dang'rous ſteep, 
To ſnatch the ſeaman from the deep : : 
And 
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And where devoted myriads ſtrive, 
Thy ſtill ſmall voice, with ſacred charm, 
Benumbs the warrior's lifted arm, 
The fali'n are rais'd, the captives live. 
Tavght by thee the tyrant's ear 
Bends the ſubject's cry to hear, 
Rapine and her children ſleep, 
And crimſon conqueſt learns to weep, 
By thee inſpir'd the ſtateſman old, 
The mach.revolving ſage, and patriot bold, 
With gen'rous ſearch, heroic toil, 
Bid plenty crown the barren ſoil, 
and Truth and Freedom burſt Oppreſſion's chain: 
The forge reſounds, the veſſel flies, 
The city fills, the temples riſe, 
And order, laws, and virtue reign, 


VII. 
Tator'd by thee the wayward ſoul 
Shall bend to virtue's ſoft controul ; 
Mount from ſelf. love to ſocial, to divine, 
And to the law of God Supreme, her ev'ry 
thought incline, 
So when the heavens above, and earth below 
Shall fink in oceans of devouring fire, 
When the perpetual bills do bow, 


When Lime and Death expire, 
1 | When 
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Is, 
2 


When with the Sire and Myſtie Dove; 
The Saviour ſhines conteſt to view, 
While Seraph-choirs, in ſpeechleſs love, 


His ſapphire-blazing !kirts purſue ; : 
The cleanſed ſinner ſhall be found - 
__ Gracious and juſt, with glory crown'd, 1 
Shall in the face of heaven ſalvation's plumes 
diſplay, 
Soar to the mount of God, and bak in endleſs 
| day. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Eſſay on Humanity and Crucliy to 


A g Is 
SIE 
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4x ofiering to the Public a book 


on Humanity to Animals, J am ſen- 


üble that I lay myſelf open to no 


mall portion of ridicule; independent 


of all the common dangers to which 
authors are expoſed. To many, no 
doubt, the ſubject which I-have choſen 
will appear whimfical and unintereſt- 


ing, and the particulars into which it 


is about to lead me, ludicrous and 


nean. From the reflecting, however, 


P aud 
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When with the Sire and Myſtie Dove; 
The Saviour ſhines confeſt to view, 
While Seraph-choirs, in ſpeechleſs love, 
His ſapphire-blazing {kirts purſue ; 
The cleanſed finner ſhall be found 
Gracious and juſt, with glory crown'd, 
Shall in the face of heaven ſalvation's plumes 
diſplay, 
Soar to the mount of God, and baſk in endleſs 
day. | 
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HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 
CHAPTER I. 


General Effay on Humanity and Cruelty to 
A 


A mnmals. 


IN offering to the Public a book 


on Humanity to Animals, J am fen- 


ible that I lay myſelf open to no 


mall portion of ridicule; independent 


of all the common dangers to which 


authors are expoſcd. To many, no 


douht, the ſubject which I have choſen 


will appear whimfical and unintereſt- 


ing, and the particulars into which it 


is about to lead me, ludicrous and 


nean. From the refiecting, however, 


9 : and 
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and the humane, I ſhall hope for z 
different opinion; and of theſe the 
number, I truſt, among my country - 
men is by no means inconſiderable. 
The exertions Which have been made 
to diminiſh the ſufferings of the pri. 
ſoner, and to better the condition of 
the poor; the flouriſhing ſtate of 
charitable inſtitutions; the intereſt 
excited in the nation by the ſtruggle: 
for the abolition of the flave-trade ; 
the growing deteſtation of religious 
perſecution—all theſe, and other cir- 
curnſtances, induce me to believe 
that we have not been retrograde Ain 
Humanity during the preſent century 
and I feel the more inclination and 
encourage tr ent to execute the -tail 


hic! 


2 
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70 animale. is drawn from the Lo 
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which J have ſet myſelf, inaſmuch as 


humanity towards animals preſents 


itſelf to my mind, as having an im- 
portant connection with humanity 


towards mankind. 


The firſt reaſon winch I ſall offer 


why we ſhould abſtain from cruelty 


of Nature, and is briefly this: Thar 
it tends to render thoſe who practiſe 
if, Cruel towards their Own Ipecles. 
For the truth of this, I need . 
appeal to the general ſenſc and expe 
rience of m. Kind. Or ever 

Lie KA] Mank 11H * 1 CY ils without 


the aid of . one might have 


tormed a a ſtrong con eckure a ee 
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the general nature of habits. Ever) 
fingle act of cruelty contributes ſome - 
thing towards generating in the mine 
an habit of eruelty, or, in other words. 
a cruc! diſpoſition; and when this 
habit or diſpoſition is once produced, 
it will not nicely diſcriminate its 
objects, or. confine itielf to one pat 
ticular fort: it will exert its malignan- 
influence upon whatever happens to 
come in its way, not much regardin- 


whether it be man or beaſt. 


I believe that, if a proper enquiry 
could be made, it would be found 


that many of thoie who have bee; 
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crimes, but more particularly many 
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of thoſe who have been executed for 


murder, might trace their progreſs 


in wickedneſs, and their conſequent 


dreadful fate, from acts of barbarity to 
animals in their childhood or youth, 


— 


Hogarth, whoſe judgment muſt be 
Yowed to hive weiohtont] 5 
4:1QWEU TO have weighton THE Preient 
occaſion, becauſe he was, as his 
works inconteſtably prove, a moſt 
acute and accurate oblerver of com- 
mon life, makes the: career of the 
hero of his Four Stages of Cruelty, 
*FJT TY) 4 v1 FP 717 p ! — f — bar * 2 . 

Commence wich the Darbarous treat- 
ment of animals, and conclude with 


murder, the gallows, and diſſection. 


It ſeems to be a very general 
opinion, that the Engliſh law will 


not 
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not accept the evidence of a butcher 
in any trial wherein hfe is concerned, 
under the 1dea that butchers are, from 
the nature of their buſineſs, apt to be 
rendered leſs feeling and humane than 


other claſſes of men. This opinion, 


however, reſpecting the evidence of 


butchers, is, I believe, a vulgar error; 
but it ſerves at leaſt to ſhow what is 
the ſenſe of a great number of perſons 


upon the ſubject in queſtion, 


It being allowed then, that cruelty 
to animals has a ſtrong tendency to 
render us cruel towards our own 
ſpecies, we can have little difficulty 
in concluding, that this alone is a 
ſufficient reaſon why we {kould abſtain 
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from it. And by a ſimilar argument 
we may conclude, that it is our duty 
to cultivate humanity towards animals, 
| do not mean that humanity only, 
which conſiſts in a mere abſtinence 
ſrom perſecution; but chat operative 
humanity, which exerts itſelti in 
poſitive acts of kindnels, and which, 
not content barely to reſcue animals 
rom pain, withes, although it find 
them happy, to leave them ſtill more 
abundantly gratified. Humanity, ſuch 
35 this, would undoubtedly tend to 
render us more humane towards 


mankind. 


The ſecond argument allo Which 
I ſhall offer, is drawn from the Light 
of 
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of Nature, Animals are endued with 
a capability of perceiving pleaſure 
and pain; and, from the abundant 
proviſion which we perceive in the 
world for the gratification of their 
ſeveral fenſcs, we muſt conclude thai 
the Creator wills the happineſs of 
theſe his creatures, and conſequently. 
that humanity towards them is agrte- 
able to him, and cruelty the contrary. 
This, I take it, is the foundation of 
the Rights of Animals, as far as they 
can be traced independently 0! 
ſcripture; and is, even by itlelf, 
deciſive on the ſubject, being the 
ſame ſort of argument as that on 
which Moraliſts ſound the Rights of 
Mankind, as deduced from the Light 
of Nature. | The 


TO ANIMALS, | 9 


wy 


The third argument which I ſhall 
offer, and which is allo the ſtrongeſt; 
perhaps, that can poſſibly be brought 
apon the preſent ſubject, reſults from 
the combined effect of ſeveral paſſages 
of ſcripture. © Theſe, I proceed to 


produce in order; only frft remarking 


in general, that though moſt of them 
were delivered as laws to the Jews, 
as a diſtinct people, amongſt whom 
they were evidently deſigned to pro- 
note humanity towards animals, yet 
we Chriſtians ought, and indeed 
can hardly fail, to look upon them 
0 x as leſſons and precepts which pertaia 


to, and nearly concern, ouriclves, 


Exodus $X11,12,-Six days thou ſhalt 
do 


4 - 
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do thy work, and on the ſcventh da. 
thou ſhalt reſt: that thine ox and 
thine aſs may reſt, and the ſon 06{ 
thy handmaid,. and the ſtranger ma; 
be refreſhed, 


In this command God evident!: 
manifeſts a concern tor the well being 
and happineſs of animals; and w: 
can no longer doubt whether it be 
his will that we ſhould exerciſe hun. 


nity toward them, 


Exodus xxili. 19.— Thou ſhalt no! 


ſeethe a kid in his mother's milk. 
Although this law in all probability Wl 


alludes to an idolatrous and magica 
Gentile 


3 ot 
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Gentile cuſtom, which God forbade 
the Jews to imitate; yet 1 think it 


» 


tends alſo to inculcate humanity to 
animals, and, what is obſervable, 
that fort of humanity which to ſome 
may appear nugatory and ſuperflucus, 
the effect of ſeelings too. irritable, 
and too refinedly delicate. The ſeeth- 


x " 4 « 7 * \ ; 1 . . I £ f : 7 4 . : ä 1 
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give no pain either to the mother or 


to the kid. Yet there is ſomething 
in the thing which ſeems contrary to 
nature, ſomething in the very idea 
of it which muſt affect moſt minds 


with a certain abhorrence and diſguſs. 


Leviticus xxii. 26--28.,—And the 


Lord (pake unto Molcs, ſaying, 


when 
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when a bullock, or a ſheep, or a goa: 
is brought forth, then it ſhall be 
ſeven days under the dam; and from 
the eighth day and thence forth it ſhall 
be accepted for an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord. And whether it 
be cow or ewe, ye ſhall not kill :t 


and her young both in one day. 


On occaſions: when Mien are put to 
death, whether it be in periecution: 
on account of religion, or in violen: 
revolutions of ftates, never are we, 
either as ſpectators or hearers, ſo 
much affected with pity and ſorrow, 
as when relations, ſuch as huſbands 
and wives, brothers and ſiſters, parent: 


and children, are Jed forth ro die 


together, 
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| E together. And doubtlets the mother 
N gels far more piercing anguiſh «when 
| CE ihe ſees her beloved child her com- 
. 4 panjon in death, than ſhe would, were 


ſhe to die alone. This may de applied, 


WF ©: fone degree; to the preſent paſſage, 


Thoſe who attended at the ſolemnity 


would have felt more pity, had they 
icen the mother and her young one 
led at the ſame time to be ſacrificed, 


and might have thought it cruel when 


Ut they heard their expreſbive and reſpon- 


five cries. The mother allo, and her 
Young one wauld have felt greater 
wneaſinefs and pain from being put 
in mind of, and defiring to come 
its 7 A, each other; and the dam, if her 
i young one was ſacrificed in her ſight, 
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* 


would have felt a ſtill further increaſe 
of pain. All this was prevented by 


the above law. 


Numbers xxil. 28-35 — And te 
Lord opened the mouth of the 
als, and ſhe faid unto Balaam, What 


ave 1 done unto thee, that thou ha 
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mitten me theſe three times? As 
Balaam ſaid unto the afs, becauſe thou 
haſt mocked me: I would there were 
1 ſword in my hand; for now would 
I kill thee. And the aſs ſaid unto 
Balaam, am not I thine aſs, up Wl 
which thou haſt ridden ever fince } 1 
Was thine, unto this day? was I eve: 


wont to do ſo unto thee? And he 1 


aid, Nay. 


TO ANIMALS, 13 
40 


Then the Lord opened the eyes 
of Balaam, and he ſaw the angel of 
the Lord ſtanding in the Way, and 
his ſword drawn in his hand: and he 
bowed down his head, and fell flat 
on his face. And the ange! of the 
Lord ſaid unto him, wherefore haſt 
thou tmitten thine aſs theſt three 
times? behoid, ] went out to with- 
ſtand thee, becauſe thy way.is perverſe 
before me. And the als ſaw me, and 
turned from me theſe three times: 
unlets:the had turned from me, ſurely 
now allo had Qlain thee, and faved 
her alive. And Balaam ſaid unto the 

ingel of the Lord, I have ſinned; for 
4 knew not that thou ſtoodeſt in the 
Way againſt me: now therefore if it 


dliſpleaſe 
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diſpleaſe thee I will get me bac! 


Ot the {everal places of ſcripture 
which inculcate humanity to animal: 
this ſeems to be the.one.which doe: 
it in the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtriking 
manner. It preſents us wath a miracle, 
in which we acknowledge the imme 
diate agency of the Almighty : © And 
God opened the mouth of the aſs. 
The words therefore which follow 
J look upon.es conveying a rebuke 
of cruelty to animals, equally a wf. 
as if they had proceded from th- 
ſummit of mount Sinai. J conſide: 
them as the general expoſtulation, 
.prompted by the Creator, of th: 


6 mired 
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injured and oppreiied animals with 
their unjuſt and tyrannic maſters. And 
never was expoſtulation more eloquent 
and pathetic : * What have I done 
unto thee that thou haſt ſmitten me 
theſe three times? Am not I thine 
als, upon which thou haſt ridden 
ever fince J was thine unto this day? 
Was I ever wont to do lo unto thee ?”” 


iv 


That the life of his creatures is dear 


in the ſight of God, we may learn 
from that declaration of his angel: 
« unleſs ſhe had turned from me, 


ſurely now aifo I had flain thee, and 


ayed her alive,” And from that 


— 


ſtern demand, „ wherefore haft thou 
on, Wl ſmitten thine aſs theſe three imes?“ 
we may judge that Balaam was not 


0 neh! 


— 
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held guiltleſs for having ſmitten his 


aſs without good cauſe. 


Yet, have we not daily inſtances in 
our ſtreets and highways, of men 
committing the very fame offence 
for which Balaam was here rebuked : 
The ſame I mean in #77d: for their's 
is generally greater in degree, in 
proportion as heir anger is Even lels 
juſtifiable than was that of Balaam. 
Have we not daily inſtances of men, 
who ungratefully forgetful of all the 
great and numberlets ſervices of their 
horſes; forgetful too that their horſe: 
have ſenſes which may be ſtartled, 
as well as their own, by the ſudden 
or unuſual appearance of an object, 


[ 
and 
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iS and that they are not favoured with 


uuman reaſon to quiet or overcome 


their apprehenſions—of men, I ſay, 
in WW who, forgetful of all theſe things, in 
ay 3 5 the heat of their unbridled and irrati- 
Ce YH onal anger, unmercifully puniſh their 
7 3 5 horſes for a ſingle ſtart, or accidental 
18 4 ſtumble? Are there not many who 
W ready to cry out with Balaam, Ae 
would there were a ſword in my hand, 
for now would I kill thee ?” Such 
zen meet not with the rebuke of 
Balaam, yet let them recollect that 

many a crime deem d innocent on earth, 


Is regifler'd in heaver——— 
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Deuleronomy xxli. 6, 7.—If a bird's 


yg ct chance to be before thee in the 
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way, 1n any tree, or on the ground. 
whether they be young ones, or egg: 

and the dam fitting upon the young, 
or upon the eggs, thou ſhalt not tak 
the dam with the young: But thou 
ſhalt in any wie let the dam go, an 
take the young to thee; 16 it may 
be well with thee, and that thou 


mayeſt prolong thy days. 


This precept tended to inculcate 
humanity to animals, inaſmuch as 
accuſtomed the boy and the paſſenger, 
to ſpare animal life when in thei 
hands; and as it reſtrained them fro: 
the aggravated cruelty of cutting of! 

— — 
the mother-bird together with her 


progeny, and that too when ſhe was 


FT, 
Att 


po 
Ons 
RE 
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in the very act of hatching or cheriſh- 
ing them. It muſt not be underſtood 
as countenancing in the ſmalleſt 
degree, the taking of the eggs Or 
voung of birds, for purpoſes of ſport 
or amuſement, or as enjoining the 
taking of them for any purpoſcs 
whatever: it appears to me as ſaying, 
thou art reſolved to take the eggs 
or the young, yet in any wile let the 


dam go. 


Deuterenomy xx. 4.— Thou ſhalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 


out the corn. 


The general ſpirit of this law, as 
far as it concerns humanity towards 


animals, 
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animals, ſeems to be, the reminding 
the huſhandman that he ought to 
permit his horſe, his ox, and his als, 
to ſhare with him, in a reaſonable 
proportion, thoſe bleſſings which 
their honeſt and patient ſervice con- 
tributes to procure him in fuch 
abundant plenty. As to the literal 
ſenſe of the law, it had reference, in 
all probability, to certain cruelties 
which were actually practiſed, either 
amongſt the Jews themſelves, or by 
ſome of the nations with which they 
had intercourſe, It anciently was the 
cuſtom, not only in Judea, but in 
ſeveral other countries alſo, to uſe 
oxen in treading out their corn: and 
whilſt they were at work, ſome, we 
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are told,“ muzzled them; others 
daubed their mouths with dung; 
others hung a wooden inſtrument 


about their necks, which hindered 


them from ſtooping down; or put 


{harp pricks in their mouths ; or kept 
them without drink; or covered 
their corn with ſkins, that they might 
not be able to come at it. We may 
recollect, moreover, that amongſt 
the Hebrews the ox was employed 
in ploughing the ground; that tread- 
ing out the corn was an employment 
in which his appetite would be ſtrongly 
excited; that the reſtraining him, even 
by the leaſt crvel methods, from 
gratifying in ſome degree that appetite, 
* Ep. Patrick's Comment, on Deut. xxv. 4. 
mult 
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muſt have given him no commor 
degree of uncaſineſs; that the ſealor, 
of treading out the corn was a ſfeaton 


of feaſting and making merry to the 


huſbandman and his family ; and now 


we may aſk ouriclves, whether a man 


of common hum: nity would not at 


ſuch a ſeaſon, and in ſuch circum 


ſtances, have acted agreeably to the 


above law, although 1t had never 


been delivered? Or rather we may 
aſk ourſelves, whether it be probablc 


that the man, who would not have 


ated thus, would on any occaſion 


whatever, feel his heart expand 


with gratitude, with generoſity, Or 4 


laudable joy ? 
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t cannot be doubted however, 
hut that this law had a further and 
more important meaning. When the 
Jew heard it enjoined to him, that 
he ſhould be kind to his oxen in 
gratitude for their labour, he could 
ſcarcely help reflecting that it was ſtill 
more his duty to be kind to his 
lervants and labourers, whom he was 
commanded in more places than one 
to treat with humanity. But the 
decifive authority on this head is St. 
Paul; who, fpcaking of the kindneſs 
and honour which ought to be ſhewn 
to thoſe who labour in the work of 
the miniſtry, argues thus“: © Say 1 


theſe things as a man? or ſaith not 


1 Corinthians ix. 8. 


the 
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the law the fame alſo? For it 1s 
written in the law of Moſes, thou 
ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 
God take care for oxen? Or ſaith 
he it altogether for our ſakes? for 
our fakes 8, no doubt, this is written: 
Now uit muſt not be inſerred fron 
theſe laſt words that God takes no 


care for oxen; for that would be 


contradictory to other places of 


ſcripture: all that can be inferred is, 
that God does not take fo much, or 
near ſo much care for oxen as he 
does for men; which is perfectly 


agreeable to ſcripture and to reaſon.*® 
Amongſt 
” st. Matthew's Goſpel, x. 29.— Are not tw 


ſparrows ſold for a farthing ? and one of then 
{hail 
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Amongſt the Athenians, and many 
other nations, in very ancient times, 
it was held unlawful to kill the plough- 
ing and labouring ox, either for ſac ri- 
ice or food.“ I cannot help doubting 
whether it would not have been for 


the honour, and even the advantage 


of mankind, if this ſentiment had 
continued to retain its influence in 
later ages, I could with it to be 
conſidered, whether the loſs of food 
which would have ariſen to mankind 


ſrom abſtaining from the fleſh of the 


ſpall not fall on the ground without your father. 

Again, verſe 31.— Fear ye not, therefore, ye 
are ot more value than many ſparrows. 

It appears from theſe paſſages that animals ate 
of /ome value in the ſight of God. 

* PoTTgx's Grecian Antiquities, Book II. 
Chap. 4. 
ploughing 
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ploughing and labouring ox would 
not have been compenſated by the 
increaſe of humanity which wor! 


have ariſen from an abſtinence «© 


that nature, I know how much the 
ſtrength and happineſs of a countr; 
depend upon its populouſneſs, and 
how much that populouſneſs depen 


upon the plenty of proviſions: |] 


believe too that happineſs is prett} 


equally diſtributed among the differen; 


orders of civil ſociety :. yet, con- 


dering that the happineſs of a country 


er 
* 


depends greatly alſo upon the virtue 
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of its inhabitants, and that the har- 


pineſs of this life is not, or ought nit 


to be, the ſole object of communities 
and governments; I think it would Z 
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not be ridiculous to aſk, whether the 
great and ultimate object of a truly 
wife and virtuous politician would 
not be, to produce the greateſt numbei 
of wirtuous inhabitants, and not the 


. 


greateſt number of inhabitants of any 


ſort, in a given tract of country. And 


would the Philoſopher ſmile, hould 


I aſk him whether, conſidering more- 


1 
8. 


over, that population cannot eaſily 


cniſt in the higheſt poſſible degree 


without great and numerous manu- 
factories, and that theſe are by far 


1s favourable than agricultural em- 


=_ 07 ments to the virtue and morals 


PW ing claif | ind 
of the labouring claſſes of mankind; 


whether, I ſay, there be not a certain 


mit, which if the population of a 


COuntry 
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country exceed, the happineſs of that 


country will not only not be increaſed, 


but even diminiſhed ? 


There are ſome pathetic lines ir 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes in favour of 


the ploughing and labouring ox.“ 


How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 

A downright ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve, 

O tyrant! with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope 

The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop, 

When thou deſtroy'ſt thy labouring ſteer, » 
till'd, 

And plough'd with pain, thy elſe ungratct: 
field? 

From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck with which the ſurly clods he bro 

And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 


* 
0 


4 


Who finiſa'd Autumn, and the Spring bega 


DxyDpen's TRANSLA TIC 


* Book XV. v. 120. 
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Let us, however, return from this 


digreſſion. 


Proverbs xv, 10. -A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beaſt : 
but the tender mercies of the wicked 


are cruel, 


This paſſage requires no comment. 


Jonab iv. 10, 1 1. Then faid the 
Lord, Thou haſt had pity on the 
gourd, for the which thou haſt not 
taboured, neither madeſt it grow : 
which came up in a night, and periſhed 


in a night, And ſhould not I ſpare 


Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than ſix ſcore thouſand perſons, 


I that 


I 
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that cannot diſcern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and 


alſo much cattle ? 


Neither does this paſſage require 
any comment. God clearly expreſſes 
in it, chat he ſets a value upon the 


lives of animals. 


Having now produced the paſlages 
of ſcripture, which appeared to have 
the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt reference 
to humanity towards animals, and 
having offered ſome oblervations upon 
them with a view to at; I think 


myſelf warranted in concluding from 


them, conſidered in their combined 


tendency, that it is the will of God 


that 
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that we ſhould abſtain from cruelty, 
and cultivate humanity, towards the 
brute creation. But if {ſuch be hs 


will, we percelve inſtantly that it is 


aur duty to ovty it. If the enjoining 
to man humanity towards animals, be 


a part of the merciful and benevolent 


diſpenfation of Providence, on the 
{ulflling of that injunction depends a 
part of the righteouſneſs which is 
imputed to man for the exerciſe of 
that chriſtian virtue Mercy; and 
without fulfilling it, our mercifulne{ 
would be found wanting, and ow 


charity be left imperfect. 


It ought not to be omitted, that 
it is for our intereſt, our pecuniary 


D intereſt 
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intereſt I mean, to treat the animals 
which are our property with gentle- 
nels and care. Every one knows 
that they will be both more able and 
more willing to ſerve us, and to con- 
tribute to our advantage, if they be 
not overlaboured or forced to too 
violent exertions; if they be not 
defrauded with re ſpect to their food 
and drink, or the care and attention 
which are due to them; if they be 
encouraged and rewarded when they 
do well, and if when they do amils 
they be puniſhed with as much lenity 
as the deſign of correction will poſſi- 
bly allow. This is a wiſe and bene- 
volent regulation of Providence, It 
does not truſt the happineſs of animals 


co 
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too much to the reaſonableneſs and 
forbearance of man, but holds in by 
the ſtronger bond of intereſt, thoſe 
who would not yield to the gentle 
reſtraints of humanity. It is true 
that it does not uniformly ſecure 
animals from ill treatment, becauſe 
the anger or other evil paſſions of 
their maſters frequently make them 
act contrary to what they deem their 
deareſt intereſt ; but beyond doubt 
it has been the means of preſerving 
many a limb, and extending the term 


of many an harmlets life, 


A fifth conſideration which ought 
to induce us to refrain from cruelty 
towards animals, is a regard for 


th N 
D 2 character. 
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character. The man of great ſenſi- 
bility and ſtrong feelings may be apt 


to aſſert with Mr. Cowper: 


JI would not enter on my liſt of friends, 
(Though grac'd with poliſh'd manners and fine 


ſenſe, 
Yet wanting ſenſibility) the man 


Who needleſsly ſets foot upon a worm.“ 


It will be ſaid that we meet with 
numberleſs inſtances of men, occaſi- 
onally guilty of cruelty to animals, 
who nevertheleſs are allowed by the 
world to be men of the beſt characters, 
and of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions. 
The world, it is certain, is not ſo 


ſtrict and ſevere in this point as ſome 


» Taſk, - Bock 6. 
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few individuals are; but it is equally 
certain that when theſe offences againſt 
humanity come to be looked at atten- 
tively by reflecting and virtuous men, 
by men whoſe praiſe is of the greateſt 
yalue, and whoſe approbation 1s moſt 
to be coveted, they appear as ſtains 
in any character whatever. Even the 
world, when any one is guilty of ſome 
notorious act of barbarity to animals, 
or is exceſſively addicted to cruel and 
bloody ſports, even the world itſelf, 
which holds the reins fo looſe in 
morals, is ready to look upon him 
as deficient in feeling for his own 
ipecies. Nor is this opinion raſh or 
ungrounded. Betwixt a man and 
lus horſe, or dog, or other animal 


which 
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which 1s familiar to him, many cords 
of affection will always intervenc 
(unleſs the ſource of ſympathy be 
dried up in his foul) differing in 
degree, probably far more than in 
kind, from thoſe which tie the hearts 
of friends together. If then he 
wilfully and violently rend theſe 
aſunder, and paſs almoſt in an inſtant 
from a ſtate of friendſhip with his 
dumb companion, to the extreme of 
cruelty, is it not with reaſon that the 
world draws unfavourable concluſions 
reſpecting his humanity towards his 


own ſpecies ? 


If therefore we with to ſoften, and 


not to harden our hearts, if we feel 


1 | It 


it our duty to conform to the will 
and intention of God, if we regard 
our intereſt, or our character; if all 
theſe motives, or any one of them, 
have force to actuate us, let us abſtain 
from cruelty, and cultivate humanity 


towards animals. 
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CHAPTER IL 


On Cruelty to Animals, in Sports peculiar 
to Children, 


Is the effect which cruelty to animale 


has upon our conduct towards our 


own ſpecies, be ever a reaſon why we 
ſhouid abſtain from it, this argument 
will hold with peculiar force when 
applied to childhood and early youth; 
becauſe in that period of Jife an habit 


of cruelty is ſooneſt contracted. The 


aſtoniſhing flexibiliry of childhood, 
and the incalculable importance ot 
early habits, have been repeatedly 
diſplayed, and are ſufficiently under- 
ſtood; and it is not from ignorance, 


2 {6 
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fo much as from a culpable inadver- 
tence, that children are ſuffered to 
paſs without reproof or puniſhment 
in their firſt acts of cruelty, and to 
proceed unmoleſted in a courſe oi 
barbarity, which will certainly dimi- 
niſh, perhaps may totally deſtroy, 
the natural humanity of their diſpo- 
ſitions. A child makes his firſt effays 
of cruelty upon the weakeit and moſt 
defenceleſs parts of the animal 
creation: from thence he proceeds, 
as his ſtrength and powers of cruelty 
increaſe, to attack the ſtronger and 
more formidable: laſt of all, after 
having been thus trained in a regular 
exerciſe of ſavageneſs, he falls upon 


his own ſpecies, When the Boy has 


been 
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been accuſtomed to contemplate with 
pleaſure the cries and writhings of 
tortured animals, what better can be 
expected of the Man, than that he 
ſhould feel an enjoyment in the 
ſufferings of human beings ? ' Cruelty, 
like all other vices, is progreſſive 
and ingenious; it calls continually 
for ſtronger gratifications, and 1s 
driven upon refined methods of ſatis- 
fying its cravings. 


The great importance then of 
checking the very firſt appearances 
of cruelty, ſcems ſufficiently evident. 
Parents therefore, and all who have 
the management of children, ought 
carefully to check them, whenever 


they 


IP 
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they are obſerved killing or torment- 
ing flies, butterflies, &c. of which 


they are exceedingly apt to be guilty. 


But Of all the cruelties exerciſed 
by boys, the greateſt, conſidered in 
all its circumſtances, and in its full 
extent, is the robbing of birds'-neſts, 
We ſhall be ſenſible of this if we 
only reflect how many thouſand boys 
make this their principal diverſion 


during the greater part of the Spring. 


Of the innumerable young birds, in 


all ſtates betwixt the egg and matu- 
rity, which are procured by this 
accurate and wide-extended ſearch, 
ſome are immediately ſacrificed to 


the amuſement of the diſcoverers; 


ſome 
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ſome periſh by a lingering death 


attended by all the pains of cold and 


hunger; and the ſurvivors, which by 


ſome will not be thought to expe- 
rience the mildeſt fate, are reſerved 


for the priſon-mileries of a cage. 


But the cruelty of this practice 


ſtops not at the young ones: it * 


tends to the parent birds. The crics 
of the dam, upon diſcovering her 
eggs or her young ones to be taken 
away, are in the higheſt degree plain- 
uve and affecting: they have even 
been known to induce the ſchool-boy, 
after he had pulled out the neſt, to 
replace it to the beſt of his power, 


and to relinquiſh for ever the amuſc- 


men? 
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ment of bird-neſting. The melan- 
choly tidings of their common loſs 
are ſoon communicated from the dam 
to her mate; and his ſong, which 
even now made the woods re-echo the 
tranſports of his breaſt, is not heard 
again in the choir for ſeveral days. 
Thomſon indeed, “ has repreſented 
the nightingale pouring forth her grief 
in ſong ; but, whether this particular 
be ſcientifically accurate or not, the 
picture is maſterly on the whole, and 
may with ſome variation be adapted 


by the reader to any other ſort of bird: 


gut let not chief the Nightingale lament 


Her ruzn'd care, too delicately fram'd 
Ts 


„In imitation of Virgil,=Georg. IV. 511, 
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To brook the harſh confinement of the cage, 

Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 

The aſtoniſn'd mother finds a vacant neſt, 

By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 

Robb d, to the ground the vain provition falls; 

Her pinions ruffle, and, low-drooping, ſcarce 

Can bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade, 

Where, all abandon'd to deſpair, ſhe tings 

Her ſorrows thro' the night, and on the bough 

Sole fitting, ſtill at every dying fall 

Takes up again her lamentable ſtrain 

Of winding woe ; till, wide around, the woods 

Sigh to her ſong, and with her wail reſound. 
DPRING==7II. 


The degree of pain felt by the 
mother-bird for the loſs of her young, 
muſt be meaſured by the ſtrength ot 
her affection; and of this we may 
form fome judgment, if we reflect 
upon the difficulties which it was 
calculated by Providence to over- 
come, We ſee that it is fo ſtrong as 


0 
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to induce her to undergo with patience 
all the irkſomeneſs of hatching her 
young, and all the labour of rearing 
them to maturity; both of which 
mult be allowed to be very great. 
But its effects in general have been 
ſo finely, and at the ſame time ſo 
faithfully, deſcribed by Thomſon, 
that I can do nothing better than 


copy his lines: 


As thus the patient dam afliduous ſits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender talk, 
Or by ſharp hunger, or by ſmooth delight, 
Tho' the whole looſen'd ſpring around her blows, 
Her ſympathizing lover takes his ſtand 
High on the opponent bank, and ceaſeleſs fings 
The tedious time away; or elle ſupplies 
Her place a moment, while ſhe ſudden flits 
To pick the ſcanty meal. The appointed time 
With pious toll fulkll'd, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perſect life, 

Their 
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Their brittle bondage break, and come to li ght, 

A helpleſs family, demanding ſood 

With conftant clamour, O what paſſions then, 

What melting ſentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents ſeize! away they fly 

Affectionate, and undeſiring bear 

The moſt delicious morſel to their young; 

Which equally diſtributed, again 

The ſearch begins. 

Nor toil alone they ſeorn; exalting Love, 

By the great Father of the Spring inſpir'd, 

Gives inſtant courage to the fearful race, 

And to the ſimple art. With fealthy wing, 

Should ſome rude foot their woody haunts moleſt, 

Amid a neighbouring buſh they filent drop, 

And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceiye 

The unfeeling ſchoolboy, Hence around th: 

head, 
Of wand'ring ſwain, the white-wing'd plover 
wheels 

Her ſounding flight, and then directly on 

In long excurſion ſꝶ ims the level lawn 

Jo tempt him from her neſt, The wild-duck hence 

O'cr the rough moſs, and o'er the trackleſs waſte 

The heath-hen, flutters ; pious fraud ! to lead 

The hot-purſving ſpaniel far aſtray. 
SprRING—658. 

Strikino 
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Striking inſtances of the force of 
affection in birds are ſo common, 
that it is needleſs to bring them 
forward ; but the following anecdote, 
related by the Rev. Mr. White, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Selborne,“ is 
truly aſtoniſhing : 


© The fly-catcher of the Zoology 
the ſtoparola of Ray) builds every 
year in the vines that grow on the 
walls of my houſe. A pair of theſe 
little birds had one year inadvertently 
placed their neſt on a naked bough, 
perhaps in a ſhady time, not being 
aware of the inconvenience that fol- 


lowed, But an hot ſunny ſeaſon 


Letter XIV. 
E coming 
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coming on before the brood was half 
fledged, the reflection of the wal. 
became inſopportable, and muſt inevi- 
tably have deſtroyed the tender young, 
had not affection ſuggeſted an expe- 
dient, and prompted the parent- birds 
to hover over the neſt all the hotter 
hours, while with wings expanded, 
and mouths gaping for breath, the; 
ſcreened off the heat from their 


ſuffering, oZspring,”” 


I cannot help inſerting here, 


alchough it does not relate to birds, 
the following moſt affecting inſtance 
of maternal affection in animals, 
copied from Dr, Percival's Moral 


Tales.“ 


« The 
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'The following relation 1s extracted 


from the Journal of a Voyage for 
making Diſcoveries towards the 
North Pole :— 


ce Early in the morning, the man at 
the maſt-head of the Carcaſe gave 
notice that three bears were making 
their way very fait over the ice, and 
that they were directing their courſe 
towards the ſhip, They had, without 
queſtion, been invited by the {cent 
of the blubber of a ſea-horſe, killed 


a few days before, which the men 


78 


* In this book, which was deſigned for 


children, but which grown perſons may peruſe 


with pleaſure and profit, the reader wil find 

many excellent things on the fubject ol humaniy 
| — / 

to animals, 


E 2 had 
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had ſet on fire, and which was burning 
on th ice at the time of their ap- 
proach. They proved to be a ſhe 
bear, and her two cubs; but the 
cubs were nearly as large as the dam. 
They ran eagerly to the fire, and 
drew out from the flames part of 
the fleſſi of the ſea-horſe that remained 
unconſumed, and ate it voraciouſſy. 
The crew from the ſhip threw great 
lumps of the fleſh of the lea-horle, 
which they had ſtill left, upon the 
ice, which the old bear fetched away 
ſingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as ſhe brought it, and dividing 
it, gave each a ſhare, reſerving but 
a ſmall portion to herſelf. As ſhe 
was fetching away the laſt piece, they 

levelled 
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levelled their muſkets at the cubs, 
and ſhot them both dead; and in her 
retreat they wounded the dam, but 


not mortally. 


It would have drawn rears of pity 
from any but unfeehng minds, to 
have marked the affectionate concern 
expreſſed by this poor beaſt, in the 
laſt moments of her expiring young, 
Though ſhe was forely wounded, and 
could but juſt crawl to the place 
where they lay, ſhe carried the lump 
of fleſh ſhe had fetched away, as ſhe 
had done others before, tore it in 
pieces, and laid it down before them ; 
and when ſhe ſaw they refuſed to eat, 
ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, and 


then 
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then upon the other, and endeavoured 


to raiſe them up: all this while it was 


pitiful to hear her moan. When ſhe- 


found ſhe could not ſtir them, the 
went off, and when ſhe had gotten 
at ſome diſtance, looked back and 
moaned; and that not availing her 
to entice. them away, ſhe returned, 
and ſmelling round them, began 0 
lick their wounds. She went off a 
ſecond time, as before; and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again 


behind her, and for ſome tinie ſtood 


moaning, But ſtill her cubs not 


riſing to follow her, ſhe returned to 
them again, and with ſigns of inex- 
preſſible fondneſs, went round one 


and round the other, pawing them 


and 
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and moaning. Finding at laſt that 
they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed 
her head towards the ſhip, and growled 
a curſe upon the murderers, Wunch 
they returned with a volley of muſker- 
balls. She fell between her cubs, 


and died, licking their wounds.“ 


Having now enabled the reader to 
form an adequate idea of the cruelty, 
and bad conſequences of the practice 
in queſtion, it is time that I endea- 
vour to point out ſome means of 
prevention. And here it mult not be 
denied that the propenſity to go in 
ſearch of the neſts of birds is very 


natural to children, and the temptation 


to rob them very ſtrong. I am con- 


5 
Vince 9 
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vinced, however, that by proper 
management they might be brought 
to take more pleaſure in knowing of 
a number of neſts, in going to viſit 
them at intervais, and in obſerving 
the progreſs from the firſt foundation 
of the neſt to the flight of its inha- 
bitants, than in getting into their 
poſſeſſion cither the eggs or the 
young ones. I have known an inſtance 
of a family of children {landing ſingle 
in this reſpect, among a whole village, 
owing to the fortunate circumſtance o. 
their father being a man of more hu— 
manity than his neighbours. He did not 
attempt to reſtrain his children from 
going to ſearch after nefts, but he 
took frequent occaſton to inculcate 
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ſuch leſſons of humanity, as effectually 
prevented the barbarous cuſtom of 
robbing them, Let other fathers 
follow his example; and let mothers 
repreſent to their children the cruelty 
of © robbing a poor bird of her 
young ;”** for mothers alone can feel 
what it is for a mother to be deprived 


of her offspring. 


Schoolmaſters are placed in a ſitu- 
ation which enables them to ſecond 
the efforts of the parents with very 
great effect; and this with a very 
{mall addition to the trouble of their 
ſtation : and it is certainly matter of 
wonder that they have not contributed 
* Vide Shenflone's Paſtoral Ballad.— Part II. 
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more towards an end ſo defirable, 
Inſtances of the cruelty now under 
conſideration, ought to meet with 
the cenſure of the maſter, or even 
in ſome caſes with puniſhment ; 
whilſt thoſe of humanity on the con- 
trary ought to draw from him the 
reward of praiſe. To prevail with 
boys of an humane diſpoſition, nothing 
more would be required than a few 
le ſſons of humanity adapted to their 
age; and the example of the well- 
diſpoſed, operating in concert wit! 
the dread of puniſhment, might be 
expected to reclaim even the moſt 
offending. 
4 
It may perhaps occur to ſome 


3 perſons, 


7 
75 
3 


perſons, and may appear an objection. 
to the general ſcope of this chapter, 
that if the practice of robbing birds'- 
neſts were to ceaſe among children 
to any conſiderable degree, the race 
of birds in general, or at leaſt ſome 
particular kinds of them, would 
become by their numbers a ſcrious 
evil. If this upon experiment ſhould 
be ſound really the caſe, a mode of 
remedying the evil might eaſily be 
diſcovered infinitely better than that 
of encouraging our children in a 
practice which has ſo ſtrong a ten- 


dency to harden their hearts. 


There are many other cruelties of 
which boys are guilty, ſuch for in- 


ſtance 


32 2 
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ſtance as the {pinning of cock-chafers, 
and the various modes of torturing 
toads and frogs ; but it is ſufficient to 
have pointed to them here, that for 
the future they may be watched and 


prevented. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


On Cruelty to Animals, in Sports common 
to Men and Boys. 


F ROM ſports peculiar to children, 
we paſs to thoſe which are common 
to men and boys. The principal of 
theſe are Bull-baiting, Cock-fighting, 
and Throwing at Cocks ; of all which 
the leſs need be ſaid, as ſo little can 
be brought forward in their defence. 
It may be ſafely affirmed of all of 
them, that they are the ſources of 
much uſeleſs and unneceſſary pain to 
animals, and therefore we ſhould 
want no other reaſon for condemning 
them; but another, and ſtill ſtronger, 


reaſon 
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reaſon is, that their evil extends to 
human ſociety. They draw together 
idle and diſorderly perſons, they tend 
to generate in the ſpectators a crucl 
habit of mind, and univerſally give 
riſe to profane ſwearing and drun- 


kennels, 


In ſome parts of England bulls 
were baited, not only with a view ts 
their being killed, but whenever 2 
ſum of money could be collected, 
which might appear to the keeper 
of the game-bull (lo he was called) 
a ſufficient inducement to expole him 
to the dogs, As a fingular inſtance 
of cruelty which took place at a bull- 


baiting, I quote ihe following, which 


* 
£ 
1 LY 
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is ſaid to be a fact, and related by 
an eye-witneſs.“ Some years ago 
at a bull-baiting in the North of 
England, when that barbarous cuſtom 
was very Common, a young man, 
confident of the courage of his dog, 
laid ſome trifling wagers, that he 
would at ſeparate times cut off all 
che four feet of his dog, and that 
after every amputation it would attack 
the bull. The cruel! experiment was 
tried, and the dog continued to ſeiz 

the bull as eagerly as if he had been 


perfectly whole.” 


Of the three cruel ſports which] 


have mentioned, Cock-fighting is 


* Bewick's Quadrupeds— Article, Dog. 
| the 


l 
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the moſt prevalent, and productive 
of more miſchief than both the other: 
together. In particular it is notorious 
as a nurſery for cheats and pick- 
pockets. In this feature, and as it 
is ridiculous for exciting in the 
amateurs an heat and eagerncis 
utterly diſproportioned to their object, 
it has been admirably touched by 
the manners-painting pencil of 
Hogarth. * © What aggravates the 
reproach and diſgrace upon Englith- 
men, are thoſe ſpecies of fighting 
which are called the'Battle-royal, and 
the Welch-main, known no where 
in the world but there. Theſe are 
ſcenes ſo bloody as almoſt to be too 
* dee his “ Cock-pit,”” 
ſhocking 
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ſhocking to relate; and yet as many 
may not be acquainted with the hor- 
rible nature of them, it may be proper 
for the excitement of our averſion 
and deteſtation, to deſcribe them in 
a few words. In the former an un- 
limited number of fowls are pitted ; 
and when they have ſlaughtered one 
another for the diverſion of the other- 
wile generous and humane Engliſh- 
nan, the fingle lurviving bird 1s to 
be eſteemed the victor, and carries 
away the prize. The Welſh-main 
conſiſts, we will ſuppoſe, of ſixteen 
pair of cocks; of theſe, the ſixteen 
conquerors are pitted a ſecond time; 
the eight conquerors of theſe are 
Pitted a third time; the four con- 

a. querors 
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querors a fourth time; and laſtly, 
the two conquerors of theſe are pitted 
a fifth time; fo that (incredible bar- 
barity ! ) thirty one cocks are ſure 
to be moſt inhumanly murdered for 
the ſport and pleaſure, the noiſe and 
nonſenſe, the profane curſing and 
ſwearing, of thoſe who have the 
effrontery to call themſelves, with al! 
theſe bloody doings, and with al: 
this impiety about them, Chriſtians; 
nay, what with many is a ſuperior 
and diſtin character, men of bene- 
volence and morality. But let the 
morality and benevolence of ſuch be 
appretiated from the following in- 


ſtance, recorded as authentic in the 


obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine : 


ce Died. 


Raw 
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ec Died, art 1——, John 42—, Eſq. 
He was very fond of cock- fighting; 
and had a favourite cock upon which 
he had won many profitable matches. 


The laſt bet he laid upon this cock, 


he loſt; which ſo enraged him, that 


ne had the bird tied to a ſpit, and 
roaſted alive before a large fire. 
The ſcreams of the miſerable animal 


were ſo affecting, that ſome gentlemen _ 


who were preſent attempted to inter- 


fere; which ſo enraged Mr. Am—— 


that he ſeized a poker, and with the 


moſt furious vehemence declared, 


that he would kill the firſt man who 


interpoſed ; but, in the midſt of his 


Quoted from the Encyclopzdia Britannica, 


F 2 paſſionate 
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paſſionate aſſeverations, he fell down 


dead upon the ſpot.“ 


But of the ſports mentioned above, 
that of Throwing at cocks ſeems to 
have the leaſt of a motive, and con- 
ſequently appears the moſt unaccount- 
able, cruel, and unnatural]. That 
men ſhould feel a pleaſure in ſeeing 
two animals exerting their courage 
and activity to each other's deſtruction, 
though a reproach to human nature, 
is yet reconcileable to it; but the 


faſtening the moſt gallant animal in 
— W 


the creation to a ſtake, where his 


courage cannot be exerted either to 
his own defence, or to the amuſement 
of his murderers, and knocking him 
in pieces with ſticks, has ſomething 


” 2 
112 
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in it ſo inſipid, and withal ſo unſportſ- 


manlike, that it excites our wonder 


as well as indignation, and can only be 


referred to the prevalence of cuſtom. 


It is obſerved that the Engliſh 
bull-dog, and came-cock, excel 
thoſe of every other country in fierce- 
neſs and invincible courage, and that 
it carried out of the iſland they dege- 
nerate, and never retain their ſpirit 
in its full height: if fo, it is to be 
regretted that where their noble 
qualities are found in moſt perfection 
they ſhould be moſt abuſed, I think 
that the Engliſh have more of cruelty 
to animals in their ſports in general, 
than any of their neighbours ; which 


[ the 
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I the more wonder at, becaule there 
is no people among whom human 
life is more ſacred, or of more value, 
It gives me ſincere pleaſure, however, 
to be able to ſtate that theſe favage 
cuſtoms have of late years been much 
broken off, and ſtill continue on the 
decline, The merit of this 1s to be 
aſſigned principally to the magiſtrates, 
and from their interpolition we have 
a right to expect more good in the 
ſame way. Cock-fighting has re- 
ceived a ſevere blow in many places 
from a reſolution of the Juſtices not 
to grant licenſes to ſuch publicans as 
ſhall encourage it at their houſes, 1 
believe that the Throwing at Cocks 
at Shrove-tide, is annually forbidden 


1 
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in many large and reſpectable towns 


by proclamation. 


Some one may imagine that bull- 
baiting and cock-tighting have a 
tendency to generate courage in the 
ſpectators, ſo as to render them better 
ſailors or ſoldiers, ſhould their country 
require their ſervice, and on this 
account may be uncaſy at the decline 
of theſe amuſcments. Suppoſing 
them to have ſuch a tendency, I 
think that its effect would by no 
means counterbalance that of their 
ſtronger tendency, to generate in 
the minds of the ſpectators cruelty, 
and thirſt of blood, If any nation 
were to be brought as an inſtance 


of 
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of the tendency of cruel ſports and 
bloody ſpectacles to inſtil courage 
into the ſpectators, I ſuppoſe the 
Romans would be pitched upon. 
But then we muſt recollect that ſuch 
ſpectacles never became common 
among them till after the defeat ot 
Hannibal; and no one will ſay tha: 
the Romans improved either in valou: 


or virtue after that ara, 


For reaſons nearly the fame as 
have been offered above, bear- 
baiting, badger-baiting, and the like, 
are to be condemned; as alſo many 
cruel ſports which are peculiar to 


particular parts of England. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On Hunting, Shooting, and Fiſhing, 
01 Spot. 


FROM the yerv firſt conception of 
the plan of the preſent Eſſay, I 
always looked forward to this parti- 
cular chapter with a kind of dread, 
and could not help conſidering it as 
the moſt difficult part oi my work. 
1 was conſcious ch at in condemning 
Hunting, Shootin FA and Fithing, for 
ort, I ſhould have to contend with 
Cuſtom, Faſhion, and Inclination ; 
with Phyſicians, Moraliſts, Legiſlators, 
and Divines, Phyſicians recommend 
theſe ſports on the ſcore of health; 
Moraliſts, Legiſlators, and Divines, 


permit, 
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permit, approve, and ſanction—1 
muſt alſo add, engage in and practiſc 


them, 


Upon a nearer view, however, | 
perceive that the argument which ! 
ſhall hold, with all theſe ſeveral pre- 
zudices and opponents, will be very 
brief. After the flood, God, by a 
particular grant, gave permiſſion to 
Noah and his deſcendants, to take 
away the lives of animals for the 
purpoſes of food. Now I think it 
evidently appears from the grant 
itſelf, independent of all other argu- 
ments, that without it mankind would 
not have had a right to kill animals 
for food, For if the right could have 


been 
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C 


been derived from any other ſource, 
that grant would have been unneceſ- 
fary ; in which caſe we cannot conceive 
that God would in fo expreſs and 
particular a manner have conferred 
it. If then a grant from God was 
requiſite, in order to our having a 
ight to kill animals fer food, how 
much more muſt ſuch a grant be 
requiſite in order to our having a 
right to kill them for ſport? We 
may be allowed therefore, to enquire 
of all who hunt, ſhoot, or fiſh, for 
ſport, upon what ſcriptural grant 
they found their right to take away 
the lives of animals in the courle of 
thoſe diverſions; and fince it is im- 
poſſible for them to produce any 
ſuch 
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ſuch grant, we are warranted in pro- 
nouncing hunting, ſhooting, an 
fiſhing for ſport, to be unlawſu!, 


cruel, and ſinful. 


But ſome will be ready to plead in 
excuſe, that they diſtribute amon; 
! 5 * 3 3 I * 
L11ELT poor neighbours at night, Whac- 
1 O Sr 
5 - 2 * 1 * * N 5 2 4 . e 
ever they may have taken, 01 brought 
down, during the day. To whom 
1 2 41 92 * Ch 1+ 17 1 the 2 7. Ul ch 
+ antwe:, LEikl 1e 15 Ile %u 4 W 110 (II 
Jetermines the 5 Few of- an 
determines tne moral qua IJ O1 an 

action with reſpect to the cvaracte? 

the agent, and with which we have 
to do at preſent. They are confcious 
to themſelves of the motive wiuc 
led them out in the morning, an. 


conſequently are beſt able to cect. 
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upon the ouilt or innocence of the 
day. But if /port was their principal 
motive, they may depend upon it 
that throwing the carcaſes of what 
they have killed, to the poor, will 
not atone for the lives which they 
have wantonly taken away, and 
reduce the account of right and 


wrong to à balance. 


But others again will object, if we 
did not thin the game their numbers 
would ſpeedily become a ſerious evil; 
they would overrun our fields, and 
deſtroy our crops. To theſe I reply, 
that there would be no danger of 
this, if all were allowed ireely to kill 
game, whoſe principal motive in 19 
doing would be the procuring of food, 

Put 
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But we, a third claſs of objectors 
will ſay, hunt, ſhoot, and fiſh, for 
the benefit of our health: health is as 
neceſſary to life as food is; and there 
fore we preſume that our licence 1: 
found in the fame grant, which pivc: 


us the animals for our food. I would 


in the firſt place adviſe theſe men to 
make themſelves fully certain whether 
health be their principal motive 
and if it be, I would in the ne: 
place aſk them, whether riding, 
walking, gardening, or farming, 
would not anſwer their purpoſe.“ 


„ 
4. 
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It is uſual with ſportſmen to make a mer: 
1 of alleging, that they feel no pleaſure in the 
it mere act of killing the game, much leſs 11 
| watching the agonies of death. I believe th. 


to be true, in general; but let them remember 
that 
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It may perhaps be feared that if 
the amuſcments an queſtion were 
taken away, 2 conſiderable number 
of men would be reduced to methods 

putting off their time {tall leſs 
innocent in themſelves, and more 
detrimental in their confequences, 
than theſe, Indeed I think myſelf 
in ſome degree bound to ſubſtitute 
other amuſements of an active fort, 
in room of thoſe which I wiſh to 
take away. I muſt therefore again 
refer my readers to riding and walk- 
ing, to gardening and agriculture : 
that on ſuch occaſions it is not enough that 
they feel no pleaſure—they ought to feel pain; 
and their culpability conſiſts, in part, in render- 
ing themſelves nearly, if not wholly, inſenſible 
to the ſufferings of the animals which they 


facrifice to their diverſion, 


6 perhaps 
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perhaps the exerciſe of rowing in 3 
boat, bowls, cricket, or archery, 


may not be undeſerving of mention. 


If however, after all, there be any 
who think they ſhould be too much 
ſtraĩite ned in their pleaſures, if hunting, 
ſhooting, and fiſhing were relinquiſhed, 


and thar they could not find ſufflcient 


recreation in the amuſements Which 


would remain (and J fear there wil! 


N p I err Se 
rA A tt wad: ow,» a T4 os: 
aq : 2 —_— N 8 e ; by E f F oh 


be very many in whoſe minds this 
objection will far overbalance all the 
arguments that humanity can ſuggeſc 


in oppoſition to it)—TI can only ſay 


that J pity their taſte, who, amidil 7 


12 
E 

Fan, 
2 1 
Fr 
35 

N 


the infinite variety of pleaſures which 
the country and the fields ſupply, 


2 | are 


* 
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are obliged to have recourſe to ſports 
which communicate their gratifications 
through the pain and deſtruction of 
inferiour naturcs. 

Sportſmen in general are ſo wedded 
to their favourite paſtime, and fo 


* 


tirmly reſolved to purſue it, that it 
may ſeem pre ſumptuous to undertake 
to make any impreſſion upon them, 
by appealing either to their heads 
or hearts. The truth is, I do not 
hope to ſucceed with any but the 
humane, and the greater part of the 
clergy. Very many of theſe laſt, 
I am perſuaded, not only agree with 
me in Opinion, but are careful that 
their practice ſhould in no inſtance 


C belie 
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belie their conviction; and I am 
particularly anxious that the reſt of 
their brethren ſhould follow their 
example, becauſe there is no othe: 
claſs of men to whole character theic 
ſports are, for many evident reaſons, 
ſo little ſuited. Humanity, ſenſibility, 
and gentleneſs, are traits which ought 
always to be found in the character 
of a clergyman: his amuſements 
ſhould all be of the ſober kind; not 
violent and boiſterous, not rough 
and inelegant. How diſguſting then, 
how ſcandalizing to his pariſhioners, 
to ſee him ranging the fields, 
and burſting over hedges, “ with 
« belted waiſt, and pointers at his 
« heels!” How much more ſo, to 
ſee 
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lee him joining in the fury and clamour 
of the chace, perhaps diſguiſed in 
the habiliments of a jockey, and wich 
the bruſh depending from his cap, 


the trophy of ſome former field!“ 


Oh, laugh or mourn with me the rueſul jeſt, 
A caſfock'd huntſman ! 


He takes the field. 'The maſter of the pack 


Cries— Well done, Saint !=-and claps him on 
the back. 


Is this the path of ſanctity ? Is this 


To ſtand a way-matk in the road to bliſs? 3 


To the clergy therefore, and to 
the humane in general, J will propoſe 
one conſideration more, which will 

*I take the liberty of recommending to the 


<lerica! reader a moſt excellent little bock, 


entitled “ Three Dialogues on the Amuſements 
© of Clergymen.“ 


+ Cowper,-Progreſs of Error, page 37. 
"3 have 
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have 1ts weight with them as an 
argument againſt the diverſions in 
queſtion; I mean the pain which 
they bring upon the animals that are 
their victims. Let us take the hare 
for an inſtance, Let us take her, juſt 
at the moment when her ſtartled car 
catches in the breeze the firſt taint 
ſound of her approaching foes ; for 
this 1s the beginning of her pain, 
inaſmuch as it 1s the commencement 
of her terror, Let us accompany her 
through all her long and painful flight, 
until her ſtrength and ſpirits arc 
exhauſted, „See how black ſhe 
looks!“ how heavily ſhe reels along 
If ever your limbs have felt the pain 
of exceſſive fatigue, think what ſhe 

feels 


———— rr 


_— 
— | 
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feels now. Think what are her ſen— 
{ations as ſhe paſtes her well-known 
haunts, waere ſhe has fo often fed at 
calc, and gamboled in ſecurity! But 

, ſhe 1s ſurrounded by her pur- 
flere; and that infant ſhrick expreſſed 
the height and the cloſe of her 


diſtreſs. 


And ſurely this pain, this ſeries of 
rings, is not flight, is not un- 


worthy of conſideration: 


. — Deteſted ſport, 
nat owes its pleaſure to another's pain; 
That feeds upon the ſobs and dying ſhrieks 
Ot harmleſs nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inſj.1re, 

Ot filent tears and heart-diflending ſighs! 

Vain tears, alas! and ſighs, that never find 

A correſponding tone in jovial ſouls! 
Cowrtire-Taſk, Bock III. 


Betore 
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Before we commence the operations 
of any of theſe cruel ſports, let us 
compare in our minds the preſent 
ſtate of their deſtined victims with 


that into which we are about to reduce 
them. Surely the fight of animals 
enjoying and expreſſing the different 
pleaſures and iatisfactions which are 
proper to their teveral kinds, muf! 


convey to the cultivated and fecling 


mind a delight far more exquiſite 


than any winch hunting, ſhooting. 


2 


and fiſhing, are capable of exciting. 


There are ſome inſtances of ſhooting 
Which almoſt all condemn; I G allude 
to the ſhooting of black- birds, 


: | SIS ee, 
thruſhes, linnets, and other birds 
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of ſong. It muſt be acknowledged 
that theſe inſtances can ſeldom or 
never be laid to the charge of real 
ſportſmen : they are left to the vulgar 
and to the unſkilful.“ When we lee, 
as we ſometimes may, gentlemen 
of liberal education guilty of this 
monſtrous ipecies of ſhoonns, we 
may conclude that there is a miſerable 
deficiency of feeling; and that the 
imprecation of Collins,f upon him 

* On this ſubiect I would refer tho reader to 
the beautiful clegy, occalioned by ſhooting a 
Black-bird on Valentine's Day, which is to be 
found in the Adventurer, and in the Pleaſing 
Inſtructor, 


+ Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye 
Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimmering near! 
With him, ſweet Bard, may Fancy die, 
And Joy deſert the blooming year. 
ODE on the Death of Tyuowmsoy, 


2 Who 
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who could view the ſhrine of Thom- 
{on with heedleſs eye, has, from ſome 


cauſc or other, fallen upon them. 


This may not be an 1mproper 
place for obſerving, that there is 
more than common cruelty in killing 
animals when they are with young, 
or when they have young ones; in 
killing, for inſtance, ſalmon in the 
ſcaſon of ſpawning ; in hunting hares 
when big with young ; and in ſhooting 
birds when they have eggs or young 
ones. To endeavour to deſcribe and 
ſpecify the cruelty, to thoſe who 
are endued with feeling is unneceſſary; 


| and to thoſe who are not, would be 
in moſt points impoſſible, Theſe 
laſt, 
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laſt, however, may be able to com- 
prehend, that if they ſhoot either 
of the parent-birds, they give the 
whole brood a very good chance of 


ſtarving. 


I have Oiten wondered that Thom- 
ſon, who was. diſtinguiſhed by his 
humanity during life, and is yet 
diſtinguiſhed by it in his poetry, did 
not altogether condemn fiſhing for 
amuſement. He even ſpeaks of it 
with complacency and approbation, 
in his deſcription of angling ; which 
ſeems to follow ſomewhat awkwardly 
after the lines immediately preceding, 
in which he had “ touch'd light on 
* the numbers of the Samian ſage,” 


and 
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and had gone ſo far as to condemu 
the killing of animals even for food, 
He could not, however, help con- 
demning the cruelleſt fort of fiſhing, 
VIZ. with the worm: 
But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm, 
Convulfive, twiſt in agonizing folds ; 
Which, by rapacious hunger ſwallow'd deep, 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaſt 
Of the weak, helpleſs, uncomplaining wretch, 
Harſh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
OPRING=—335, 
It muſt be obſerved, that fiſhing with 
any living bait, is to be condemned 
for the ſame reaſon as fiſhing with 
the worm: in all ſuch inſtances we 
torture /wso animals at once for our 
amuſement; in others, only one,* 
Mr, 


* Certain prejudices ſeem generally to preyat! 
i 
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Mr. Cowper abſolutely condemns 
fiſhing for ſport, as well as hunting 


and ſhooting, In the cenſure of 


1 


theſe two laſt he was preceded by 
Thomſon, with a quotation from 


whom I will conclude this chapter. 


Theſe are not ſubjects for the peaceful Muſe, 
Nor will ſhe ſtain with ſuch her ſpotleſs ſong 3 
Then moſt delighted, when ſhe ſocial fees 
The whole mix'd animal creation round 
Alive and happy. Tis no joy to her, 

Tis falſely-chearful barbarous game of death 


in favour of fiſhing, as if it were a leſs cruet 
amuſement than either ſhooting or hunting. In 
oppoſition tO theſe, it may be obſe rved, that in 
this ſport there is not the excuſe of even Hp 
to kill inſtantaneouſly, I am ſorry that the 
gentler ſex have been led to practiſe it. If 
cruel diverſions % be retained, it were to be 
wiſhed that at leaſt they may be reckoned fit 
only for the nen. 


This 
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This rage of pleaſure, which the reſtleſs youth 
Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming morn 
When beaſts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urg'd by neceſſity had rang'd the dark, 

As if their conſcious ravage ſhunn'd the light, 
Aſham'd. Not ſo the ſteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtleſs inſolence of power 
Inflam'd, beyond the molt infuriate wrath 

Of the worſt monſter that e'er roam'd the wake, 
For ſport alone purſues the cruel chace, 

Amid the beamings of the gentle days, 
Upbraid, ye raven ing tribes, our wanton rage, 
For hunger kindles you, and lawlefs want; 
But laviſh fed, in Nature's bounty roll'd, 

To joy at anguiſh, and delight in blood, 

Is what your horrid boſoms never knew. 


AUTUMN—=378, 

Since the preceding part of this 
chapter was written, I have met 
with an eſſay, in the firſt volume of 
the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philoſophical Society of Mancheſter, 


on the diverſions of Hunting, Shoot- 
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ing, Fiſhing, &c. conſidered as com- 
patible with Humanity, Some of 
the author's arguments I had anti- 
cipated ; upon the moſt remarkable 
of the reſt it may not be improper 


to ſubjoin a few obſcryations. 


He argues, “that death to brutes 
ce js no poſitive evil, becauſe in ter- 
% minating their exiſtence they only 
« ſuffer a privation of pleafure,” 
Now ſuppoſing this to be really the 
caſe, what right have we to make 
animals ſuffer this privation, and 
how 1s it compatible with humanity 
ſo to do? But, beſides this privation 
of pleaſure, we cauſe the animals 
to fuer a great deal of poſitive pain, 


6 id 
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in the proceſs and act of death, of 


which we are the authors. 


Againſt this objection the Eſſayiſt 
nas provided. He contends that 
death brought on by diſcaſe, or the 
decay of nature, would be much 
more to be dreaded by an animal than 
a violent death from the ſportſman. 
Now this in many inſtances is not 
true. But granting that it is always 
ſo, what will be the conſequence *! 
It will not immediately follow that 
it 1s compatible with humanity to 
cut off an animal in the prime of its 
life, and in the full poſſeſſion of its 
health and faculties. In by far the 
greateſt number of inſtances, the 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure which the animal would 
enjoy, were it permitted to bring 
its exiſtence to its natural cloſe, 
would infinitely overbalance the pain 
which is ſuppoſed to accompany a 
natural more than a violent death, 
The animal therefore would, upon 
the whole be a great loſer by the 
ſportſman's intended kindneſs, and 
hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing, muſt 
ſtill remain incompatible with huma- 
nity, as far as this argument of the 


Eſſayiſt is concerned. 


He obſerves that unleſs we admit 
the lawfulneſs of theſe diverſions, we 
{hall be unable to diſcover the inten- 


tion of Nature in the gifts of ſcent 
| £0 
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to the hound, ſwiftneſs to the grey- 
hound, and ſagacity to the pointer, 
But without going deeper into the 
ſubject, will it not be a ſufficient 
anſwer to this argument, if we ſay 
that the primary deſign of Nature 
in the above gifts was to furniſh theſe 
ſeveral kinds of dogs with the means 
of catching animals for their food? 
It does not neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe the ſkill and induſtry of man 
are able to apply the natural powers 
and propenſitics of animals to their 
own purpoles, theſe endowments 
were intended by Nature for that 
end. The panther is made uſe of 
in hunting, and the hawk in falconry ; 
yet. who ever imagined that the 


qualities 
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qualities which render them fit for 
theſe diverſions, were given for the 


amuſement of man, and not for cheir 


own preſervation? 


II CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


On Cruelty to Horſes. 


Ir any one aſk what induced me 
to allot a particular chapter to the 
Horſe; I anſwer, his ſervices, his 
noble qualities, and his injuries, Of 
his ſervices, they for whom prin- 
cipally this chapter 1s intended, are 
the beſt qualified to give an account, 
but that it never enters into their 
minds to reflect upon them: they 
would perceive them more clearly, 
and eſtimate their value more juſtly, 
x they could for a while be deprived 
of them. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
in this country, in which agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce arc 


carried 
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carried to ſo wonderful an height, 
in this country of induſtry and luxury, 
the horſe, with little exception, 
ploughs all, draws all, bears all. 
He, of all animals, contributes the 
moſt to the profit and pleaſure of 
his maſter: whether the intent be 
buſineſs or pleaſure, he bears him 
upon his back, or draws him in the 
carriage. It trained to aſſiſt in war, 
he gives by his ſuperior ſtrength and 
ſpirit, a ſuperiority to the cavalry 
of his native country over that of 
every other. He is proud in the 
pride, and glories in the glory, of 
his maſter : he feels his honour and 
his ſhame, In form and in motion 
he is, next to man, the moſt beautiful 

H 2 3 
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of creatures, In ſwiftneſs he has 
been known literally to outſtrip the 
wind.“ The moſt ſpirited, yet the 
moſt tractable and docile of quad- 
rupeds, he poſſeſſes more than the 
courage, without any of the ferocity, 


of the lion. 


But no deſcription of the horſe can 
come near, in point of ſublimity, 
to this in the book of Job. 


« Haſt thou given the horſe 
ſtrength? Haſt thou cloathed his 
neck with thunder? Can'ft thou 
make him afraid as a graſhopper ? 


* Vide Pennant—Article, Horſe. 
+ Ch. XXXIX. Vo. 19, 


The 
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The glory of his noſtrils 1s terrible. 
He paweth in the valley, and re- 
Joiceth in his ſtrength : he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh 
at fear, and 1s not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the ſword, 
The quiver rattleth againſt him, the 
' chittering ſpear and the ſhield. He 
iwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs 
and rage: neither believeth he that 
it 18 the ſound of the trumpet. He 
faith among the trumpets, ha! ha! 
and he fmelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains, and the 


ſhouting.“ 


After contemplating his ſervices, 
and his noble qualities, his injuries 


vill 
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will. appear greater and of a blacke: 
die, But the moſt frequent of theſe, 
which alſo in their ſum total, though 
not individually, are the greateſt, 
cannot be deſcribed here. 1 might 
indeed ſay, that he is frequenily 
overlaboured and overloaded, puſhed 
to exertions beyond his power, and 
haraſſed without the plea of neceſſity. 
But every one will immediately per- 
ceive how cold a repreſentation, thus 
general, would be, Deſcription, it 
it wiſhes to touch the heart, muſt 
_ deſcend to particulars; and the 
nature of this eſſay permits not that 
I detail the particulars of the crueltics 
here referred to. I muſt therefore 
deſire my rcaders to exerciſe their 


recollection, 
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recollection, and many of them will 
readily ſupply what is of neceſſity 


omitted here. 


There have been inſtances in this 
country, within theſe few years, of 
men being brought to trial for tearing, 
or cutting, out the tongues of horſes, 
Although the evidence was clear 
and decifive as to the facts, the Jury 
were induced to pronounce a verdict 
of Not Guilty; becauſe it appeared, 
that however ſavage and inhuman 
the conduct of the priſoners had been, 
unleſs 1t could be proved to have 
proceeded from motives of malice 
and perſonal revenge againſt the 
owners of the horſes, they could 


not 
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not Jegally be found guilty under 
the ſtatutes on which they had been 
indicted, In ſuch caſes ſurely the 
Jaw labours under ſome imperfection, 
which may deſerve the notice of thoſe 


who are able to apply a remedy. 


It is thought that the relation of 
any enormous cruelty has a tendency 
to check cruelty in general, inaſmuch 
as it ſhocks the mind, and excites 
in it a ſentiment of abhorrence, 
Under this idea I lay before the 
reader, as it is inimitably told in the 


Adventurer, the following fact: 


ce Tt is true, replied the ſteed, } 
was a favourite; but what avaiis ic 


to 
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to be the favourite of caprice 
avarice, and barbarity? My tyrant 
was a wretch, who had gained a 
conſiderable fortune by play, par- 
ticularly by racing. I had won him 
many large ſums; but being at length 
excepted out of every match, as 
having no equal, he regarded even 
my excellence with malignity, when 
it was no longer ſubſervient to his 
intereſt, Yet I ſtill lived in eaſe and 
plenty; and as he was able to ſell 
even my pleaſures, though my labour 
was become uſeleſs, J had a ſcraglio 
in which there was a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of new beauties. At laft, 


however, another competitor ap= 
peared: I enjoyed a new triumph 


by 
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by anticipation; I ruſhed into the 
field, panting for the conqueſt ; and 
the firſt heat 1 put my maſter in 
poſſeſſion of the ſtakes, which 
amounted to ten thouſand pounds, 
The proprietor of the mare that ] had 
diſtanced, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
grace, declared with great zeal, that 
the ſhould run the next day againſt 
any gelding in the world for double 
the ſum: my maſter 1mmediately 
accepted the challenge, and told him 
that he would the next day produce a 
gelding that ſhould beat her: but 
what was my aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, when I diſcovered that he 
moſt cruelly and fraudulently intended 
to qualify me for this match, upon 

the 
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the ſpot, and to ſacrifice my life at 
the very moment in which every 


nerve ſhould be ſtrained in his ſervice ! 


« As I knew it would be in vain 
to reſiſt, I ſuffered myſelf to be 
bound : the operation was performed, 
and 1 was inſtantly mounted and 
ſpurred on to the goal. Injured as 
I was, the love of glory was Mill 
ſuperior to the defire of revenge: 
I determined to die, as J had lived, 
without an equal; and having again 
won the race, I ſunk down at the 
poſt in an agony, which ſoon after 


put an end to my life,” 


A great deal of cruelty, I believe, 


1 takes 
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takes place in the cures of horſes, 
as at preſent practiſed; but it would 
require a knowledge of farriery to 
ſpeak with any preciſion upon the 
ſubject. I am happy to hear that 
a gentleman of great ſkill in that 


art, and of great humanity, is about 


to point out both the abuſe and its 


remedy.* 


There is another piece of cruelty 


to horſes, namely the ordering them 


out of the ſtable before they are 


Since this was written, the firſt volume of 
the work alluded to has been publiſhed, but 1 
have not ſeen it. The title is, A Philoſophical 
and Practical "Treatiſe on Horſes, and on the 
moral duties of man towards the brute creation. 
By John Lawrence, 1 


actually 
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actually wanted, and letting them 
ſtand in the ſun to be tormented by 
flies, which is not beneath our notice; 
and might, by a very ſmall deduction 
from our pride, or addition to our 
regard for the happineſs of animals, 


be prevented almoſt intirely, 


Having already condemned hunting 
as an amuſement, it is almoſt un- 
neceſſary to obſerve that I condemn 
all exceſſive riding in purſuit of the 
game: every injury which the horſe 
receives in the chace 1s to be laid to 
the charge of this ſport, and makes 


an addition to its guilt, 


Concerning the faſhionable cruelty 
of 
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of cutting the tails and ears of horſes, 
I ſhall content myſelf with quoting 
the arguments of Mr, Gilpin. 


« On this ſubject I cannot forbear 
cigreſſing a little (and I hope the 
reader will not be too faſtidious) on 
the great indignity the horſe ſuffers 
from the mutilation of his tail and 
ears. Within this century, I believe, 
the barbarous cuſtom of docking 
horſes came in uſe; and hath pailed 
through various modifications, like 
all other cuſtoms which are not founded 
in nature and truth. A few years ago 
the ſhort dock was the only tail (if it 
may be ca".d ſuch) in faſhion, both 
in the army and in carriages. The 

abſurdity 
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abſurdity however of this total ampu- 
tation began to appear. The gen- 
tlemen of the army led the way. 
They acknowledged the beauty and 
uſe of the tail, as nature made it. 
The fort dict e very where diſappeared, 
and all dragoon-horſes now parade 


with long tails, 


The zag-tail however ſtill continued 
in uſe, Of this there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, all more or leſs mutilated, 
The moſt unnatural is the nicked-tail ; 
ſo named from a cruel operation 
uſed in forming it. The under 
ſinews of the dock being divided, 
the tail ſtarts upwards, directly con- 
trary to the poſition which nature 

intended 
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intended. The zag-tazl is ſtill ſeen 
in all gentee] carriages. Nor will 
any perſon of faſhion ride a horſe 
without one. Even the gentlemen 
of the army, who have ſhewn the 
moſt ſenſe in the affair of horſe-tails, 
have been fo miſled as to introduce 
the nag-tail into the hght-dragoons ; 
though it would be as difficult to 
give a reaſon now for the nag galt 


as formerly for the ſhort deck, 


Two things are urged in defence 
of this cruel mutilation—the utility 
and the Beauty of it. Let us as briefly 
as poſſible examine both. To make 
an animal f is no doubt the firſt 


conſideration; and to make a horſe. 


J 
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ſo, we muſt neceſſarily make him 
ſuffer ſome things which are unnatural, 
becauſe we take him out of a fate 
of nature, He muſt be fed with hay 
and corn in winter, which he cannat 
get in open paſtures : for if he have 
exerciſe beyond nature, he muit have 
ſuch food as will enable him to bear 
it. As it is neceſſary, likewiſe, to 
make our roads hard and durable, 
it is neceſſary alſo to give the horſe 
an iron hoof, that he may travel over 
them without injuring his feet, But 
all this has nothing to do with his 
tail, which is equally uſeful in a 


reclaimed, and in a natural ſtate, 


Yes, ſays the advocate for docking; 
F 428 
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as it is neceſſary for the horſe to 
travel, to hunt, and to race, it is 
uſeful to lighten him of every incum- 
brance. And as it is neceſſary for 
him to travel through dirty roads, it 
is uſeful to rid him of an inſtrument 
which 1s continually collecting dirt, 
and laſhing it over himſelf and his 


rider, 


To eaſe your horſe of every in- 
cumbrance in travelling, 1s certainly 
right. You ſhould ſee that his bridle 
and ſaddle (which are his great in- 
cumbrances) are as caſy as poſſible : 
and that the weight he carries, or 
draws, be proportioned to his ſtrength, 
But depend upon it he receives no 


incumbrance 
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incumbrance from nature. It is a 
maxim among all true philoſophers 
that nature has given nothing in vain: 
and there can be no reaſonable doubt, 
but that nature has given the horſe 
his tail to balance and aſſiſt his 
motions. That this is the caſe ſeems 
plain from the uſe he makes of it. 
When the animal is at reſt, his tail 
is pendent; but when he is in violent 
action, he raiſes and ſpreads it, as 
a bird does in the fame fitv2tion. 
Would the ſwallow, or the dove, be 
aſſiſted in their flight by the loſs of 
their tails? or the greyhound in his 
ſpeed, by docking. im? For my- 
elf, I have no doubt, but if the expe- 
"ment were tried at Newmarket, 


12 which 
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which I ſuppoſe it never was, the 
horſe with his long tail, however the 
literati there might laugh at him, 
would not in the leaſt be injured in 
his ſpeed; and might anſwer better 
in all his ſudden turns to the intention 
of the rider. Beſides, his tail pro- 
bably aſſiſts him even in his common 
exertions; and balances his body 
when he trots, and prevents his ſtum- 
bling. I heard a gentleman, who had 
travelled much in the Eaſt, remark 
that the Turkiſh and Arabian horſes 
rarely ſtumble ; which he attributed, 
and with ſome appearance of truth, 


to their long tails, 


But whatever ule the tail may be 
of 
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of to the horſe in action, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be of infinite 
uſe to him at reſt. Whoever ſees 
the horſe grazing in ſummer, and 
obſerves the conſtant uſe he makes 
of his long tail in laſhing the flies 
from his ſides, muſt be perſuaded 
that it is a moſt uſeful inſtrument : 
and muſt be hurt to fee him fidget 
a ſhort dock back and forward, with 
ineffectual attempts to rid himſelf 


of ſome plague Which he cannot reach, 


As to the objection againſt the tail, 


as an inſtrument which is continually 
gathering dirt, and laſhing it around, 
if there be any truth in what I have 
already obſerved, this little objection 

diſſolves 
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diſſolves itſelf; eſpecially as the incon.. 
venience may with great eaſe be 
remedied, when the road 1s dirty, 
either by knotting up the tail, or by 


tying it with a leathern ſtrap. 


But whatever becomes of utility, 
the horſe is certainly more beautiful, 
we are told, without his tail. What 
a handſome figure he makes when 
be carries both his ends well! This is 
the conſtant language of horſe-dealers, 
ſtable-Kcepers, and grooms ; and ſuch 
language, though originating in tafic- 
leſs ignorance and mere prejudice, 
has drawn gyer men of ſenſe and 
underſtanding, It is inconceivable 
how deluſively the cye ſees, as well 
as the underſtanding, when it is faſ- 


cinated 
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cinated and led aſide by faſhion and 
cuſtom. Aſſociated ideas of various 
kinds give truth a different air. When 
we ſee a game- cock with all his 
{prightly actions and gorgeous plumes 
about him, we acknowledge him one 
of the moſt beautiful birds in nature. 
But when we ſce him armed with 
ſteel, and prepared for battle, we cry 
what a {care-crow !. But a; cock- 
fighter, with all the ideas of the pit 
about him, conceives him in this 
latter ſtate in his greateſt beauty: 
and if his picture be drawn, he muſt 
be drawn 1n this ridiculous manner, 


I have often ſeen it. 


Let jockies, and ſtable-boys, and 
eock- fighters, keep their own abſurd 


1 ideas: 
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ideas: but let not men who pretend 
to fee and think for themſelves, adopt 


ſuch ridiculous conceits. In arts, we 


judge by the rules of art. In nature, 


we have no criterion but the forms 


of nature, We criticize a building 


by the rules of architecture; but in 


judging of a tree or a mountain, 
we judge by the moſt beautiful forms 
of each, which nature hath given us, 
It is thus in other things. From 
nature alone we have the form of a 
horſe. Should we then ſcek for 
beauty in that object in our own wild 
conceptions; or recur to the great 
original from whence we had .it? We 
may be aſſured that nature's forms 
are always the moſt beautiful: and 


therefore we ſhould endeavour to 


correct our ideas by her's, The 
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The ſame abſurd notions which 
have led men to cut off the tails of 
horſes, have led them alſo to cut off 
their ears. I ſpeak not of low grooms 
and jockies ; we have lately ſeen the 
ſtuds of men of the firſt faſhion, 
miſled probably by grooms and 


jockies, producing only cropt horſes, 


When a fine horſe has wide, lapping 
ears, as he ſometimes has, without 
ipring or motion in them, a man 
may be tempted to remove the defor- 
mity. But to cut a pair of fine ears 
out of the head of a horſe, is, if 
poſlible, a ſtil] greater abſurdity than 
to cut off his tail. Nothing can be 
alledged in its defence. The ear 


neither retards motion, nor flings dirt. 
Much 
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Much of the ſame ground may be 
gone over on this ſubject, which we 
went over on the laſt, With regard 


to the utility of the ear, it is not 


improbable that cropping it, may 


injure the horſe's hearing: there is 


certainly leſs concave ſurface to receive 
the vibrations of the air. I have heard 
it allo aſſerted with great confidence, 
that this mutilation injures his health: 
for when a horſe has loſt that pent- 
houſe which nature has given him 
over his ear, it is reaſonable to believe 
that wind and rain may cet in, and 


give him cold. Hail, 1 have been 


told, is particularly injurious to him. 


But if theſe injuries are not eaſily 


proved, 
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proved, the injury he receives in 
point of beauty may ſtrenuouſly be 
inſiſted on. Few of the minuter 
parts of animal nature are more beau- 
tiful than the ear of a horſe, when it 
is neatly formed, and well ſet on, 
The contraſt of the lines is pleaſing; 
the concavity and the convexity being 
generally ſeen together in the natural 
turn of the car. Nor is the proportion 
of the ear leſs pleaſing. It is con- 
tracted at the inſertion, ſwells in the 
middle, and tapers to a point. It 
receives great beauty alſo from its 
colour, as well as form. The ears 
of bay and grey horſes are generally 


tipped with black, which melts into 


the colour of the head. But the ear 
of 
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of the horſe receives its greateft 
beauty from motion. The ear of ng 
animal has that vibrating power. The 
ears of a ſpirited horſe are continually 
in motion; quivering, and dartins 
their ſharp points towards any object 
that preſents : and the action is ſtill 


more beautiful when the ears are 


well ſet on, that the points are drawn 


nearly together, 


But it is not only the quivering 
motion of the horle's ears that we 
admire; we admire them allo as the 
interpreters of his paſſions ; particu- 
larly of fear, which ſome denominate 
courage, and of anger or malice. The 
former he expreſſes by darting them 


forward ; 
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forward ; the latter by laying them 
back. 


This digreſſion has carried me much 
farther than I intended ; but the muti- 
lation of the tail and ears of this noble 
animal is ſo offenſive to reaſon and 
common-fſenſe, that I have been im- 
perceptibly led on by my indignation, 
Though nothing I can ſay upon the 
ſubject, I am well perſuaded, can 
weigh againſt the authority of grooms 
and jockies, ſo as to make a general 
reform ; yet if, here and there, a ſmall 
party could be raiſed in oppoſition to 
this ſtrange cuſtom, it might in time 


perhaps obtain faſhion on its ſide,” * 


* Remarks on Foreſt Scenery, 
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As it is not deſigned that this eſſay 
ſhould include all cruelries to brutes, 
(if that were poſſible ;) but only ſo 
many as might ſeem to have a chance 
of ſuperinducing a habit of thinking 
and feeling on theſe ſubjects, I mull 
entreat my readers to extend ſome 


portion of their humanity to an humble 


kinſman of the horſe, whoſe inheritance 


is blows and ſtripes, and in which man- 
kind make a cuſtom of mocking the 
miſery they themſelves occaſion, It is 


eaſy to perceive that Iallude to the aſs.* 


There are ſome paſſages in Sterne favourable 


to this animal: and in Coleridge's poems ate 
ſome lines to a young als, ſo fine that it is a 


pity they ſhould have been diſgraced by a line 


or two at the end, which were dictated by the 


ſpirit, not of poetry, but of party.— N. B. Since 
the above Note was written, a ſecond edition ot 
Mr. C.'s Poems has been publiſhed, in which the 
offenſive lines are omitted. CRAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On Cruelty to Animals, with reſpett to 
the article of Eating. 


Tr ſubject of this chapter pre- 
ſents us with a barren and dreary 
proſpect; it promiſes no pleaſant 
and fertile ſpot on which the mind 
may dwell with delight, but ſeems. 
to partake of ſomething mean and 
grovelling, and offers little to tempt 


either the writer or the reader, 


To enumerate all the cruelties which 
are practiſed in cookery, or with 
relation to the article of cating, would 
require more knowledge in that line, 


than has fallen in my way, and would 


perhaps 
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perhaps be unneceſſary. Almoſt al! 
however have at leaſt heard of the 
cramming, and ſewing up, of fowls, 
the putting ſeveral ſorts of fiſh into 
the pan before they are quite dead, 
the roaſting of cockles and oyſters, 
and the ſkinning of eels, alive. The 
nailing down fowls by their feet, in 
order to cram them more conveniently, 
the bleeding peacocks to death by 
cutting out their tongues, and the 
mode of fattening carp by hanging 
them up in a net in a damp cellar, 
are cruelties leſs known, and more 
refined, No one I think will deli- 
berately attempt to juſtify the crimping 
of fiſh, i. e. the cutting them into 
pieces whilſt they are alive, and 

frying 


Y 
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frying the pieces yet ſtirring with 
life, or the compelling a poor hog 
to live for a length of time in conti- 
nual torment, in order to improve 
the brawn, The maſter-cruelty of 
whipping pigs to death is, J hope, 


univerſally rejected and laid aſide. 


1 think that the frequent bleeding 


of calves, previouſly to their being 
killed, is to be condemned. An 
eminent * Phyſician oblerves, that 
nothing contributes more to the 
whiteneſs and tenderneſs of the fleſh 
of calves than often bleeding them, 
By much bleeding, ſays he, the red 
£ake of the blood is exhauſted, and 


* A journey to Paris, 1698. By Dr. Martin 
Liſter, 


K. becomes 
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becomes all White Scrum, or Chyl+-. 

He forgets to tell us whether this 
would contribute to the wholeſome- 
neſs of the fleſh. We can have no 
doubt however, but that the ſpecies 
of cruelty which is the ſubject of the 
preſent chapter, in many cafes, meets 
with a part at leaſt of its mented 
reward in the difeaſes which luxury 


and gluttony produce. 


A humane man will never be able 
to take away the life of an animal, 
even by the eafieſt method, and for 
the purpoles of food, without pity 
and regret. There is a certain mute 
£10quence in the meek countenance 


and reſigued manner of a ſheep 


3 


ll 
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. that lays beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life, — 


which far ſurpaſſes ſpeech, and of 
which every feeling heat mult be 
ſenſible. There is alſo ſomething 
very affecting in looking at an animal, 
if we know beforehand that it is about 
o be killed in the courſe of a few 
hours, and ſeeing it enjoying all tne 
meaſures which the fulneſs of mere 
animal health, and appetites gratified, 


yet notcloyed, are capable of beſtowing. 


Theſe lines of Pope“ have always 
truck me as containing ſomething 


uncommonly pathetic : 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
3lad he thy reaſon would he ſkip and play ? 


* Lay ON Man, Ep. | Yo 81 , 
' K 2 Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd to the laſt he crops the flowery food, 
Ard licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood, 
O blindneſs to the future kindly given, 

That each might fill the circle mark'd by 

Heaven! 

What then? Is it not enough that ye 
deprive animals of their lives, which 
ye believe to be the whole of their 
exiſtence; is it not enough that ye 
{ſeparate for ever the young from the 
dam, and the dam from the young ; 
that ye cut them off from all their 


little pleaſures and ſatisfactions; but 


muſt ye torture them alſo ? and that 


for ſo low and unworthy an end as 
the gratification of an appetite which 
ye have in common with the meaneſt 
of creatures? The fierceſt and cruellicit 
beaſts and birds of prey, tke lion, the 

wolf, 
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wolf, and the eagle, only #/! the 
animals which they ſeize upon for 
their food; they do not wantanly 
torture them: that was left for the 
invention of man, who, through the 
prevalence of his reaſon, riſes infinitely 
above the higheſt and beſt qualities 
of irrational creatures; and, through 
the perverſion of it, ſinks very far 
beneath many of their loweſt and 


worſt. 


A man of a humane diſpofition will 
not eaſily taſte of a diſh, in which 
cruelty has been mingled, It is true, 
he did not inflict the torture, his feel- 
ings would not have permitted him; 
hut it was perhaps inflicted on his 


account, 
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account, or if not, he ought at lea 
to ſhew his diſapprobation of the crut 
art, by ſtrictly abſtaining from the 


meats it has infected. 


Moſt men, I ſuppoſe, eſteem it 
duty Which they owe to God, to beg 
his bleſſing upon the food of which, 
through his bounty, they are about 
to partake. But how abſurdly impious 
15 it to beg his bleſſing upon a table 
which is furniſhed out in part by the 
abuſe of his bounty, and the torture 
of his creatures! For my own part, 
I could not join in ſuch a grace, and, 
far from expecting a bleſſing, mould 
be more apt to dread a curſe, upon 


ſuch a table. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of killing Bees, in order to take their 
Honey. 


1 THOUGHT that the Bee might 
juſtly claim to itſelf a diſtinct chapter, 
on account of its virtues, its wonderful 


nature, and the diſtinguiſhed place 


f which it fills in the world, The idea 
5 of it comes to the mind attended by 
: a numerous train of the moſt pleaſing 
* and lovely ideas; by the ideas of 
c Spring and Summer, of flowers and 
2 


bloſſoms, of rural beauty and delight, 


of objects which more than all others 


ſoothe the mind and regale the ſenſe, 


Bees are the moſt induſtrious of 


Creatures. 
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creatures. Hence they have been 


made in pictures the emblems of 


induſtry, and in poetry the exemplars 


of it. They are alſo the moſt pro- 
vident, not of inſects only, but of al! 
animals; and their natural hiſtory is 
the moſt curious and intereſting. 
They are, morcover, the moſt ſocial 
of animals, and the polity which regu- 
lates their ſocieties, approaches in- 
comparably the neareſt to human 
governments, The commonwealth 
of a hive conſiſts of a queen, drones, 
and common, or working bees, The 
queen 1s the mother of all the reſt, 


and the inſpiring foul and bond of 


union of the whole. As long as ſhe 


is ſafe, every thing is carricd on with 


the 


N r : 4 *; 
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the utmoſt unanimity and vigour, 
But when they loſe her, and with her 
the hopes of a future progeny, indultry 
inſtantaneouſly ceaſes: every work 
ſtands ſtill for ever: the murmur of 
the hive is languid, interrupted, and 
mournful : they feel that the ſoul of 
cheir commonwealth is gone: if a bee 
chances to enter the hive with its 
accuſtomed loading, it immediately 
perceives that labour is become uſe- 
leis: 1t cannot bear even to depoſit 
its burthen within the hive, but in 
a well-founded deſpair carries 1t out 
again: the number of bees dwindles 
away imperceptibly, yet rapidly, and 
it is not long beſore the hive is entirely 
dead. 

The 
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The common bees are the Iaboure:s 
and ſoldiers of the commonwealth : 
to each is allotted its peculiar tafl: 
and charge, and particular province 
in the common toil ; which is carried 
on with the greateſt regularity and 


{kill, The art whereby they gather 


honey from the weed cannot but have 


attracted the obſervation of the moi 


incurious obſerver. A. great mathe- 
matician * has ihewn that they con- 
ſtruct their cells of the beſt poſſible 
form, and altogether in ſuch a manner 
that the moſt fkilful geometrician 


could not have contrived them better, 


* Mac Laurin, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for 1743, 


Their 


n{- 
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Their loyalty and attachment to 
their queen cannot be ſurpaſſed: TY 
diſtreſs or extremity is able to over- 
come it. Nor is their patriotiſm 
inferior fo their loyalty. Every pri- 
vate intereſt and every appetite ſcems 
to center, or rather to be loſt, in a 


zeal for the public good. In labour- 


ing for this they wear out their lictle 


lives, which they are ready every 
moment to ſacrifice in its defence. 
Each reſtrains its own appetite in 
order to bring the greateſt poſſible 
addition to the common ſtock of 
honey; and when the cells are once 
cloſed up, it does not preſume to 
break one of them open, unleſs urged 
by abſolute neceſſity, and even ven 


exhibits 
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exhibits a pattern of frugality and 
temperance : but if the public ſtores 
be attacked, no inequality of ſtrength 
or ſize will deter it from aſſaulting 


the aggreſſor. 


From this deſcription, howeve: 
mort and imperſect, the reader may 
form to himſelf ſome idea of the bee, 
with what wonderful qualities and 
inſtincts it has been endued by nature. 
How diſtinguiſhed a place it fills in 
the world, all who have lived in the 
country muſt have learnt from thei! 
own obſervation. In ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, we mect with it in almoit 
all our walks, upon almoſt every 
flower and bloſſom: it gives life to 


every 
4 
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every ſcene: the vacant fields of air, 
and the deſart, ſolitary heath, are 
cheared by its buſy hum. We might 
have learnt the ſame, although we had 
never ſeen the country, from the 
works of the poets, who are of all 
men the molt concerned to obſerve, 
and to «paint, the ftriking images of 
nature. In their poems we meet with 
the bee in innumerable places. In 
deſcriptions of the ſpring however, 
they ſeem not to have made ſo much 
uſe of it as might have been expected, 
conſidering the figure which it makes 
amongſt the changes in nature which 
are produced by, and characteriſe, 
that ſeaſon, But in ſmiles they have 


not overlooked.it; it furniſhes ſome 


6 of 
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of the fine{t that can be found in the 


works of the greateit poets, 


After having formed to our minds 
as perfect an idea as we are able, of 
all that relates to the bee and its 
nature, I ſuppoſe that we ſhall fee! 
more pity at depriving in one moment 
twelve thouſand ſuch creatures of thei; 
lives; for ſo many it is calculated 
there are, upon an average, in each 
hive that is taken. But now let ou: 
imaginations no longer dweil upon 
the bright and chearful days of 
ſummer, when we have contemplated 
with ſo much pleaſure the ſucceſſive 
crouds thronging the mouth of the 
hive, ſome iſſuing out to the fields, 


others 
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others returning with their burthens; 
let us conceive to ourſelves one of 
the gloomy mornings in September, 
when ſcarcely a ſingle bee is ſtirring 
abroad. This morning is choſen for 
taking the hive. In the ground, cloſe 
before it, a hole 1s dug, large enough 
to be a grave for the ſwarm. Over 
this, after every thing is ready, is 
placed the hive. In an inſtant, the 
whole is in alarm, and a deep and 
pretty loud murmur commences ; but 
the deleterious fumes of the ſulphur 
check the motion almoſt before it 
can begin; the murmur weakens by 
degrees, and in a few minutes dies 
entirely away; their feet can no longer 
retain the hold by which they cling 
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to each other or to the combs, and 
the greater part drop into their grave 
beneath, But it would be uſeleſs at 
once, and pre ſumptuous to dwell any 
longer upon this ſubject, ſince Thom- 
ſon has touched it in ſo pathetic 3 


manner: 


Ah! fee where, robb'd and murther'd, in that pis 
Lies the ſtill-heaving hive! at evening ſnatch'd, 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night, 
And fix'd o'er ſulphur: while, not dreaming il, 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 

Sat tending public cares, and planning ſchemes 
Of temperance, for winter poor; rejoic'd 

To mark, fuli-flow ing round, their copious ſtorcs, 
Sudden the dark oppreflive team aſcends; 

And, vs'd to milder ſcents, the tender race, 

By thouſands, tumble from their honey'd domes, 
Convolv'd, and agorifing in the duſt. 

And was it then for this you roam'd the Spring. 
Intent from flower to flower! for this you toil'd 
Ceaſeleſs the burning ſummer-heats away | 

Sor this in autumn ſearch'd the blooming Waſte, 


Nor; 
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Nor loſt one ſunny gleam !—for this fad fate ! 
O Man, tyrannic lord! how long, how long, 
Shall proſtrate nature groan beneath your rage, 
Awaiting renovation ? When oblig'd 

Muſt you deſtroy? Of their ambrofial food 
Can you not borrow, and, in juſt return, 

Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds; 

Or, as the ſharp year pinches, with their own 
Again regale them on ſome ſmiling day ? 

See where the ſtony bottom of their town 
Looks deſolate and wiid, with here and there 

A helpleſs number, who the ruin'd ſtate 
Survive, lamenting weak, caſt out to death 
Thus a proud city, populous and rich, 

Full of the works of peace, and high in joy, 

At theatre or feaſt, or ſunk in ſleep, 

(As late, Palermo, was thy fatc) is ſeiz'd 

By ſome dread earthquake, and convulſive turi'd 
Sheer from the black foundation, ftench-involy'd, 
Into a gulph of blue ſulphureous flame. 


AUTUMti-1! 70. 


But, whatever pity the cuſtom here 
deſcribed may excite in our minds, 
it muſt, I think, be allowed that 


L people 
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people have a right to perſiſt in it, 
until they be directed to ſome means 
of getting the fame, or nearly the 
fame, quantity of honey without 
killing the bees. And here it may 
reaſonably be expected that I ſhould 
endeavour to lay down a method. I 
mult however confeſs myſelf lets able 
to do this than anxious that it ſhoul 
be done, and muſt leave to the expe - 
rienced bee-keeper to point out the 
moſt adviſable method; earneitiy 
requeſting all who are converſant with 
bees to contribute towards an end ſo 
worthy of their attention, as the pre- 
ſervation of the lives of millions of 


theſe faithful labourers. In many 


warm countries it is the general prac- 


tice 
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tice to take the honey without killing 


the bees, and I believe that it has 


frequently been attempted with ſucceſs 

in our own country, What the 
; methods purſued were J am unable 
N to ſtate. But, for my own part, I 

do not ſee why either the method 
{id to be practiſed in Greece,“ or 
that recommended by Mr. Wildman,F 
ſhould not generally ſucceed, in good 
years. According to the Grecian 
practice the hives are made wider at 
che top than at the bottom, the fides 
ſloping in a ſtraight line, in order 
that the combs may be taken out with 


the greater eaſe. The top of the 


* Wheeler, as quoted by Wildman, 
+ Wildman on Bees, 
1 2 tuve 
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hive is flat; and bars of wood are 
fixed acroſs it, from which it 1s in- 
tended the bees ſhould ſuſpend their 
combs. When the ſeaſon for taking 
the honey arrives, after removing 
the covering from the top of the 
hive, you are to conſider what combs 
can be taken away without any danger 
of. the bees being famiſhed during 
the winter, and alſo with the leaſi 
danger of deſtroying the queen; and 
the combs you pitch upon, after being 
detached from the ſides of the hive, 
or whatever elle they may happen to 
be joined to, are to be taken out as 
gently and expeditiouſly as may be. 
Mr. Wildman's hives have their 


4 ſides 
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ſides upright, ſo that the top and 
bottom are of the ſame diameter. 
It muſt be obſerved that His hives 
are not ſo large as thoſe of the com- 
mon conſtruttion. As ſoon as the 
{warm has 5l;ed the firſt hive, a ſecond 
is to be placed under it, and in due 
time a third in hike manner under 
both. When all the three are ſufi- 
ciently full, the topmoſt hive may 
be taken away ; and the fame procets 
nay be repeated as often as ſhall be 


found requiſite, 


It is clear that we ſhould not by 
either of theſe methods get fo much 
honey out of each hive, as by the old 
method of killing the bees; but then 


** 
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we muſt conſider on the other ſide 
that the number of our hives would 


be increaſed, 


I will juſt obſerve further, that 
whatever method is recommended, 
ought to be as cheap as poſſible, 
becauſe it ought to be adapted to 
general uſe; that it alſo ought to 
deviate as little as poſſible from the 
preſent mode, in order that it may 
meet with an eaſier reception; and that 
thoſe who can afford to make the 
experiment, ought to lead the way to 
their poorer neighbours. 


Whenever we taſte the fruits of 


} 


the labours of theſe inſccts, we ougn! 
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to reflect how much toil every drop 
of honey has coſt, how much ſkill has 
been exerted in collecting it, how many 
fields were traverſed, and how many 
flowers viſited, in order to procure it; 
and, above all, until a change for the 
better take place, we ought to reflect 
how many lives have been taken 1n 
order to come at it. As things are 
at preſent, it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
and very afflicting to a feeling mind, 
that we cannot have our diſhes {weet- 
ened, unleſs at the expence of thou- 
ſands of lives, either of theſe won- 


derful animals, or, dreadful to think, 


of our fellow-creatures. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Miſcellaneous Cruelties to Animals. 


1 SHALL begin this chapter with 
the Dog, becauſe I think that there 
are few animals treated with greater 
cruelty, and ſcarce any towards which 


cruelty appears more cruel, 


Of all animals the Dog ſhews the 
createſtattachment and fidelity to Man. 
Not cold, nor hunger, nor fatigue, 
can force him to deſert his maſter : 
he is his domeſtic, companion, and 
friend; he enjoys the ſame hearth, 
he expects to receive his pittance of 
food from the ſame table; he ſhares 
in many of his employments and 


amuſements, 
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amuſements, is willing and happy to 
accompany him in all his journies, 
droops at his abſence, and joys at 
his return; he guards him in the dark, 
and fearful, and defenceleſs hours of 
the night—the faithful brute forewarns 
man of the dangers which encroach 
upon his ſlumbers, from the treachery 


of his brother men, 


The dog is alſo, perhaps, the moſt 
docile and ſagacious of animals; he 
knows his maſter beſt, remembers 
him longeſt, underitands his language 
and his looks the moſt perfectly, 
and feels moſt ſenſibly his kindneſs 
or his diſpleaſure : his ſagacity ir 
diſtinguiſhing the flocks and the pro- 
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perty of his maſter, his fidelity and 
watchtulneſs in guarding, his courage 
in defending them, his {kill and ſwift- 
neſs in tracing, and his reſolution in 
ſecuring the thief, are all unrivalled 
among brutes, and render him highly 


valuable to mankind. 


And what is the return which all 
theſe ſervices and merits receive! 
Were it not natural to aniwer, praitcs 
and careſſes, and equal kindneſs and 
protection? Theſe, I am happy to 
bear witneſs, are in ſome inſtances 
the return, But how often chidings 
and blows and ſpurns, and the ſevereſt 
puniſhments for the ſlighteſt faults, 
and gratuitous and premeditated 


cruelties! 
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cruelties! May we not behold him, 
in his ſeveral ſpecies, dying“ © under 


diſſection of the knotted ſcourge,” 


or ſet on to be gored and trampled 


by a perſecuted and maddened bull, 
or to tear, and be torn by, one of 


his own race ? 


But it ſeems beyond the power 


even of man's ingratitude and bar- 


barity, to overcome or deſtroy the 
attachment which the dog has to man, 
The molt cruel and unjuſt treatment 
can only drive him to a diſtance, it 
cannot make him an enemy; his 
ſimple and affectionate heart harbours 


no reſertment, bears no hatred: if 


* Cowper's Tak, Book VI. 
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his maſter can only prevail upon that 
proud and churliſh ſpirit to ſuffer his 
heart and his look to ſoften, the in- 
jured dog is always ready to meet 
him more than half way ; he is ready 
to run and fawn upon his injurer, and 
ick the hand which even now bore 
the ſtaff to beat him; the return of 
incerrupted friendſhip is ſweet to 
him, a human friend can hardly feel! 
its ſweetneſs more, Might not man 
learn from him a leſſon of Chriſtian 
temper? At leaſt, ſhall not man 
pecollect, that a day is approaching, 
in which he muſt anſwer for every 
abuſe of that delegated dominion 


which he holds over inferior natures ? 


But 
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But nothing perhaps would plead 
with more eloquence and. efficacy in 
favour of this aniinal, than ſome of 
the more uncommon and remarkable 
inſtances of his fidelity and attach- 
ment to man. Theſe would perhaps 
touch in our breaſts the chords of 
numanityv and gratitude. To this 
object I contribute my mite in the 
two or three following inſtances, 
which ſcemed to me to unite in the 
oreateſt degree of any that I had met 
with, the two neceſſary qualities of 
being ſtriking and authentic, Others, 
no doubt, equally good will have 
come to the knowledge of ſeveral of 
my readers; by whom, I truit, the/ 
will be placed to the fame fide of the 


&CCOUnt, | I reſt 
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I reſt the firſt inſtance upon the 
| authority of a friend, who told it to 
me as a fact which he had reaſon 
to credit. It occurred ſome year: 
ago, in that part of Scotland which 
borders upon England. A ſhepherd 
had driven a part of his flock to a 
neighbouring fair, leaving his dog to 
watch the remainder during that day 
and the next night, expecting 0 
reviſit them the following morning. 
Unfortunately however, when at the 
fair, the ſhepherd forgot both his dog 
and his ſheep, and did not return home 
till the morning of the third day, 
His firſt enquiry was, whether his 
dog had been ſeen ? The anſwer was, 
No. Then he muſt be dead, replied 

g the 
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the ſhepherd, with a tone and geſture 
of anguiſh, for I know he was too 
faithful to deſert his charge. He 
inſtantly repaired to the heath. The 
dog had juſt ſufficient ſtrength re- 
maining to crawl to his maſter's feet, 
and expreſs his joy at his return; and 


almoſt immediately after expired, 


The ſecond inſtance I give upon 
the joint authority of the Newſpaper 
of the County in which it happened, 
and the Gentleman's Magazine,* con- 
firmed by the report of perſons who 
had a good opportunity of knowing: 
the truth, In the very ſevere winter 
betwixt the years 1794 and 1795, as 
For February, 1795. 


A * Oung 
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a young man was looking after his 
father's ſheep, on a common not far 
from Penrith in Cumberland, he had 
the misfortune to fall and break his 
leg. He was then three miles trom 
home, no perſon within call, and 
evening approaching. Under the 
impulſe ariſing from the deſperate 
circumſtances of his fituation, he foldec 
up one of his gloves in ms aandker- 
chief, tied this about the neck o. 
his dog, and ordered him home. 
The dogs that are trained to an atten- 
dance on the flocks are known to be 
under admirable ſubjection to the 
commands of their maſters. The 
animal fet off; and arriving at the 
houſe, ſcratched at the door for 
admittance. 
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admittance, The parents were alarmed 
at his appearance; and concluding, 
upon taking off and unfolding the 
handkerchief, that ſome accident had 
undoubtedly befallen their ſon, they 
inſtantly let off in ſearch of him. The 
dog neeced no invitation. Apparently 
ſenſible that the chief part of his 
duty was yet to be performed, he led 
the way, and conducted the anxious 
parents directly to the ſpot where 
their ſon lay, The young man was 
taken home; and the neceſſary aid 
being procured, he was ſoon in a fair 
way of recovery, 

The third inſtance I give upon the 
authority of the Gentleman's Maga- 


1 zune, 
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zine, and ſeveral Newſpapers.* Ie 
took place in the ſame winter. As 
a farmer in the County of Nortfol!. 
was returning home 1n the evening, 
he was ſeized with a drowſineſs, which 
cauſed him to fall ſeveral times. He 
had however ſufficient perſeverance 
to riſe and continue his journey. But 


t laſt, quite overcome by the effects 


4 


3 


== 


of the intenſe froſt, he fell, and had 
no Jonger the power to riſe. When 
he was in this ſituation, his dog, as 
il ſenſible of its maſter's danger, 
getting upon his breaſt, ſtretched 
itſelf over him. By this means the 


action of the lungs was preicrved ; 


* Gentleman's Magazine, for February, 17959 
Star for February 3, 1795. 
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and the inceſſant barking which the 
dog kept up, at length attracting 
aſſiſtance, the preſervation of the 
maſter's lite was thus effectually 


completed. 


Mr. Cumberland alludes in the Pro- 
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logue to his Comedy entitlec 
Wheel of Fortune : 


A Farmer late; 15 country records ſay,) 
From the next market homewards took his way; 
When as the bleak anthalter's heatli he crofs'd, 
Faſt bound by Winter in obdurate froft, 

The driving ſnow.ſtorm {mote him in his courſe, 

High blow'd the North, and rag'd in all its force; 

Slow-pac'd, and full of years, th' unequal ſtrife 

Long time he held, and ſtruggled hard for life; 

Vanquiſh'd at length, benumb'd in every part, 

The very life- blood cardiing at his heart, 

Torpid he ſtood, in frozen ſetters bound, 

Dod, reel'd, and dropt expiring to the ground, 
MZ Ilaply 
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Haply his dog, by wond'rous inftinQ fraught 
With all the reas'ning attributes of thought, 
Saw his fad ſtate, and to his dying brealt, 
Cloſe cow'ring, his devoted body preſt; 
Then howl'd amain for help; till, paſſing near, 
Some charitable ruſtic lent an ear, 
Rais'd him from earth, recall'd his flitting breath, 
And ſnatch'd him from the icy arms of Death.“ 
it is no very uncommon thing ti» 
ſee a blind man led by a dog, without 
any other guide. This may be looke« 
upon as a ſtanding inſtance of tlie 
dog's attachment and fidelity to man, 
Some indeed may rather chuſe to 
conſider it as an inſtance of his great 
tractableneſs and ſagacity. But at 
any rate it mult be allowed that it 
tends very much to intereſt us in 
favour of the animal. The care and 
circumſpection which he manifeſts in 


the 
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the performance of this office muſt 
have attracted the admiration of every 


obſerver. 


Homer's ac count of the dog Argus 
recogniſing his maſter Ulyſſes after 
an abſence of twenty years, is, though 
fabulous, fo natural and affecting 


that I need offer n apology for in- 


# f 


ierting it here: 


* Thus near the gates conferring as my drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient maſter knew ; 
He, not unconſcious of the voice and tread, 

Litis to the ſound bis ear, and rears his head, 
Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh d at his board, 

But-ah ! not fated long to pleaſe his lord. 

To him bis ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain, 
The voice of Glory call'd him o'er the main, 
Till then iu every a Chace renown'd, 

With Argus, Argus, ru. g the woods around; 


5 1. 
* Jy and Eumæus. 


With 
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With him the youth purſued the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 
Now, left to man's ingratitude, he lay 
Unhous'd, neglected, in the public way; 

And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 


Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 


He knew his lord, he knew, and ſtrove to meet, 
In vain he ſtrove to crawl and k1fs his feet; 
Yet, all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joy e. 

Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul; 
Alown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 
Stole unperceiv'd; he turn'd his head, and driec; 


The drop humane; then thus impaſſion'd cried 


What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes“ gate ? 
His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe; 
It, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deſerves : or was he priz'd 
bor worthleſs beauty, therefore now deſpis d ? 
Such dogs and men there are, mere things of tate, 
And always cherifh'd by their friends the Great, 


Not Argus fo, Eumæus thus rcjoin'd, 
But ſerv'd a-maſter of a nobler kind, 


ITT 
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Who never, never, ſhall behold him more, 
Long, long fince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore ! 

Oh had you ſeen him vigorous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; 


* 


Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 
None ſcaped him, bofon'd in the gloomy wood, 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 

Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt; 

Now years unnerve Ri, and his lord is loft. 
The women keep the generous creature bare, 

A fleck and idle race 55 all their care, 

The maſter gone, the ſervants what reftrat; 
Or dwells Humanity where . pant . 
jove fix'd it certain that e day 
Makes man a {lave, takes half his worth away, 


This faid, the hone? herdſman frode before : 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door : 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
Lis lord when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and, having ſeen him, dies 
90 clos'd for ever faithful Argus? ey es. 
Pori's Odyſſey, 17, 344. 


J 


flaw 
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] have already hinted at the daily 
cruelties, which the dog experiences 
from the exceſſive and unreaſonablc 
anger of his maſters. The crueltics 
practiſed upon him in cold blood are 
{till more numerous and more inex- 
cuſable. Sometimes they have amvſe- 
ment for their object, ſometimes are 
merely the workings of a miſchievous 
habit ; ſometimes they are perpetrated 
with deliberation, ſometimes without 
any thought at all. As an inſtance of 
the various and ingenious methods 
which boys, and men more cruel than 
boys, have deviſed of torturing this 
animal, let it ſuffice to mention one 
of the juvenile barbarities which 
compoſe Hogarth's firſt ſtage oi 

cruelty. 
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cruelty. A boy is there repreſented 
as tying a bone to the tail of a dog, 
the kind-hearted animal in the mean 


time innocently licking his hand. 


I muſt allo mention another cruelty 
which is frequently practiſed upon 
the dog, though without any cruel] 
intent; I mean the cutting his tail 
and ears with a view to the improve- 
ment either of his uſc ſulneſs or beauty. 
It certainly contributes nothing to the 
improvement of either, indeed it has 
a quite contrary tendency: but, after 
what has been quoted in chapter the 
fifth, concerning the tails and ears 
of horſes, I muſt leave the reader to 


make this concluſion for himſelf. 
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From 5 of TIO to the 
dog, we are naturally led to reflect 
upon cruelty to nieht in experiments 


relating to Anatomy and Natura 


Philoſophy; for of this cruelty it has 


been the fate of the dog 


£ 
QI 


to bear more 
than an equal portion. He 1s often 
the victim of diſſections which can 
confer no profeſ Nonal Tkill, often 
the ſubject of experiments which can 
lead to nothing victul or even new. 
To the progreſs of good and uteful 
knowledge I with to oppoſe 

obſtacle. I will not even venture to 
condemn any experiment, although 
it may give great pain to the animal 


upon which it is made, if it has for 


its Object, the leading to ſuch Kill 


A PR 
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as may prevent or remove far greater 
pain in other animals or in man. But 
{ with all experiments whatever to be 
made with the leaſt pollible cruelty: 
L wiſh the operator, even during the 
experiment, to feel a proper fnſe 
of pity for the animal upon which it 
is made: and I think that, for the lake 
of humanity, no experiment ought to 
be made, which, whilſt it gives pain 
to ſome animal, leads to no ſolid 
practical advantage, but tends at beſt 
only to gratify curioſity: 1 think alſo 
that whenever a truth in Natural 
Philoſophy has been once ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed by experiments, no expe- 
riment of the ſame ſort, or new one 


ending only to the fame concluſion, 


Oug h- 
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ought to be made, unleſs it can be 
done without cruelty to animals, 


Why, for inſtance, might not ſtudents 


in Natural Philoſophy begin now, 


after innumerable proofs by experi. 
ment, and upon the teſtimony of 10 
many authors of undiſputed authority, 
to believe that fiſhes cannot live is 
water without air, although they did 
not actually ſec them gaſping in 
Exhauſted Receivers? I believe 
indeed that fuch experiments fre- 
quently ſtop before they become 
abſolutely fatal to the animals; but 
Rill 1 think that, in ſuch caſes, 
cruelties which ſtop ſhort of death 
proceed much too far, What occaſion 
for any cruelty at all? 

I ſhovIc 
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— 


I ſhould find conſiderable difficulty 
in attempting to fix upon any parti- 
cular inſtances of cruelty in experi- 
ments relating to Anatomy, becaufe 
the plea of utility and neceſſity would 
be always ready at hand to oppoſe 
to my objection, But when one 
Anatomiſt, * affecting to ſpeak in a 
light and pleaſant manner of the 
patience diſplayed by an hedge-hog 
that was diſſected alive, tells us that 
it ſuffered its feet to be nailed down 
to the tabie, and its entrails to be 
cut into pieces, without a {ſingle groan, 
bearing every ſtroke of the operator's 


knife with a more than Spartan for- 


* Vide Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, Article 
tledor. Hog, 


titude ; 
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titude ; and when another“ profeſſ-s 
himſelf to have been amuſed with 
the noiſe of a graſhopper, excitcd. 
by tortures—when 1n the deſcriptions 
of experiments, we meet with expre{- 
lions of the above nature, we have 
good reaſon to ſuſpect that there was 
ſome cruelty in the experiments them- 
(elves; at leaſt we cannot help thinking 
that the expreſſions are cruel, and that 
they could be dictated only by a mind 
too little ſuiceptible of the impreſſions 


of humanizy. 


Upoa the whole, that cruelty does 


actually take place in Anatomical 


* Vide Phil. Tranſ. for 1793. Part I. Article 
4. and alſo the Britiſh Critick for Sept, 1763. 
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75 
experiments ſeems indiſputable, but 
in what particular inſtances J muſt 
leave to the judgment and conſcience 
of Anatomiſts to determine; tak ing 
the liberty however of repeating to 
them, that every experiment 1s cruel, 
which gives pain to an animal, with- 
out having for its object the leading 


ta ſome great and public good. 


The practice of fripping geeſe ſeems 
to be deſerving of notice. What is 
meant by this may be underſtood 
from the following account by Mr. 


Pennant, “ 


The geeſe (in the fens of Lin- 


* Vide Pennant's Britiſh - Zoology, Vol. II. 
Article Goole, 
colnſhire) 
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colnſhire) are plucked five times in 
the year: the firſt plucking is r 
Lady-day, for feathers and quilis ; 

and the ſame is renewed, for fcathers 
only, four times more between that 
and Michaclmas. The old geeſe ſub- 
mit quietly to the operation, but tur 
young ones are very noiſy and unruhe. 


I once ſaw this performed, a1: 


obſerved that goſlins of ſix weeks o 


were not ſpared ; for their tails were 


plucked, as I was told, to habituate 
them early to what they were to com: 
to. If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers 
of the geeſe die by this barbarous 


cuſtom.“ 


The queſtion which we are con- 


* 
\ 
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cerned with is this, Ought the above 
practice to ceaſe? This queſtion may 
preſent itſelf to our minds in two 
lights, either with re ſpect to the 
community at large, or to the indi- 
viduals who are immediately concerned 
in the practice; and it appears to me 
that it is to be anſwered in the affir- 
mative, in whichever of theſe lights 
we conſider it. A quantity of feathers 
more than ſufficient to ſupply every 
demand of neceſſity may be procured 
without this practice; and I ſuppoſe 
that the owners of the geeſe could 
ſupport their families in health and 
decency without it, Our queſtion 
then ſeems to become a particular 
caſe of this general queſtion, Have 


„ man- 
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mankind a right to put animals to 
ſevere pain in order to procure the 
luxuries, and maintain the pride, of 
life? I think that they certainly have 


no ſuch right. 


What right have we to tame ſuch 
animals as birds, ſquirrels, and hares, 
and to cage and confine fore of them; 
thus debarring them from the unre- 
ſtrained exertion of the ſeveral energies 
of their natures, and depriving them of 
many enjovments which a benevolent 
Creator had provided for them, anc 
ail this merely for the ſake of amuſe- 
ment? I do not think that the grant 


* 


by which God gave unto Adam 


* Oeneſis 1, 28. 
e 4 33 
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c Jominion over the fiſh of the ſea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moyeth upon 
the earth,” can be made by a fait 
interpretation to confer ſuch a right; 
and therefore I conclude thar we have 
it not at all. It may however be 
juitly alledged in excuſe of the 
practice, that ſo far from proceeding 
from any barbarous motive, it gene- 
rally originates in a fondnels for the 
animals; and that by pioper manage- 
ment it might be converted into a 
ſource of gentleneſs and humanity. 
This is Mr. Addiſon's idea, It alto 
makes an effential difference in the 
cruelty, of what kind the animals are, 
aud by what means they come into 
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our hands.* The more enemies at 
animal would be expoſed to in a ſtate 
of nature, the leſs cruel it evidently 
is to take it out of that ſtate; and 10 
take home, nurſe, and bring up, « 


young creature which has been de- 


prived of its dam, ſo far from being 


cruelty, becomes a great and laudubic 
inſtance of humanity. But when 
once we have brought an animal into 
a ſituation in which it muſt depend 
upon us for protection and ſupport. 
it is an inexcuſable breach of hoſip:- 
tality and humanity to let it Jute: 
from neglect, or even ſtarve to deat! 


for want of food, 


* Vide Hurdis's Six Thomas More. Act III. 
Scene iſt. ; 


1. 
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The following lines of Thomſon, 
en the cruelty of caging birds, ought 


not to be overlooked here : 


Be not the Muſe aſham'd here to bemoan 

ler brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confin'd, and boundleſs air, 
Dull are the.pretty flaves, their plumage dull, 
Ragged, and all its bright'ning luſtre loſt; 
Nor is that e Wildneſs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the 

IO 

O then, ye friends of love, and love-taught ſong, 
Spare the ſoft tribes! this barbarous art forbear! 
1: on your boſom Innocence can win, 
Muſic engage, or Piety perſuade, 


SPRING =700, 
Dancing bears, dancing dogs, aad all 
exhibitions of a ſimilar nature, might 
here be mentioned, I am of opinion 
that a cultivated mind will receive 
Lttle pleaſure from the ſight of animals 


taught 
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taught to mimic human actions, or to 
perform actions which are not natural 
to them. It is a mark of an im- 
proved taſte to be able to diſcover 
ſomething beautiful in every work 
of nature, and of a bad one to he 
pleaſed with things which are unna- 
tural, I would ſooner venture to 
affirm that no ſpecies whatever of 
animals is ugly, than to profeſs that 
I ſhould have been much gratified 
with the performances of the earned 
pig. When I reflect upon the cruelty 
which muſt neceſſarily be uſed in order 
to produce thefe artificial monſters, 
1 am ſtill further confirmed in the 
above opinion. It is ſaid in parti- 
cular that bears are firſt brought 


dance, 
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dance, by placing them upon an 
heated floor, and playing ſome tune 
to them in the mean time. Magiſtrates 
have the power to prevent perſons 
from travelling about the country 
with ſhews of the above deſcription; 
and by « proper exertion of it they 
would do much good, beſides cutting 


off one fource of cruelty to animals, 


I will conclude this chapter with 
an obſervation or two concerning 
che effect which prejudice and error 
have upon the treatment of animals. 
Perhaps taking one nation with 
another, they contribute as much to 
preſerve life as to deſtroy it; but 1n 
2bis country the prejudices and vulgar 


errors 
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errors which operate to the deſtruction 
of animals are not only infinitely more 
numerous, but are alſo more power- 
ful than thoſe which tend to their 
preſervation, Few people would 
think it prudent to diſturb the latter, 
until they could ſubſtitute a rational 
humanity in their ſtead; but I wiſh 
every one to notice the former when- 
ever they occur, in order to correct 
them, and prevent their further opera- 
tion. I think it worth while to put 


down the following here. 


Toads, and the whole race of 
ſerpents and lizards, are commonly 
thought to be poiſonous, I wiſh that 
my countrymen may in ſome degree 

relax 
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relax the perſecution which this 
opinion has raiſed againſt theſe 
animals, when they are informed that 
the lateſt and beſt naturaliſts have 
determined that the viper is the only 
poiſonous animal to be found in theſe 


kingdoms, 


The hedge-hog hes under the un- 
merited imputation of ſucking Cows, 
and injuring their udders. It is fuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that from the ſmall. 
neſs of its mouth, the hing is abſo- 


Jutely impoſſible, 


It is uſual with the children in 
{ome places in the North of England, 
do cliſtinguiſh red butterflies by the 
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name of ſoldiers, and white ones by 
that of rebels, This prejudice, which 
is caſily accounted for, has occaſioned 
the deſtruction of thouſands of white 


HDutterflles. 
Theſe may ſerve as ſpecimens of 


the pr ejucices and vulgar errors which 


tend to the deſtruction of animals. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


To thoſe who have made ſome progreſs in 


H aua 
, Unianipy 4 
4 


A MAN who has made ſome pro- 
creſs in humanity will practiſe, and 
abſtain ſrom a number ot things with 
reſpect to animals, which a common 
perſon would never have thought of. 
J will venture to exemplify in a few 
inſtances. But ſince many of the 
inſtances of this practice and forbear- 
ance - muſt be different in different 
perſons, ſome of thoſe which I intend 
to put down, may perhaps appear 
fingular: two or three of them cer- 


tainly are general. 


Firſt 
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Firſt then, a man who has made 
ſome progreſs in humanity will per- 
haps abſtain from oyſters: I mean in 
caſes where they are to be conſidered 
as a luxury, and not as an important. 
article of food. There is ſomething; 
ſMocking in the idea of a man ſwal- 
lowing alive at one fitting thirty or 
forty animals fo large as an oyſter. 
The advocates for oyſter-cating indeed 
generally argue, that the oyſter is 
inſtantaneouſly killed by cutting it 
away from its ſhell, But, in the firſt 
place, it ſeems very improbable that 
life can be entirely driven out of the 
body of an animal by any wound, even 
in the moſt mortal part, in ſo very 


ſhort a time as generally intervenes 


betwixt 


3 
No 
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betwixt the opening of an oyſter, and 
its being ſwallowed ; and, in the next 
place, it has been, I believe, obſerved 
by the microſcope that in an oyſter 
"detached from both its ſhells, the 
circulation of the juices had not 
entirely ceaſed at the diſtance of 


twenty-four hours after, 


The ſame perſon will perhaps re- 
frain from lobſters, becauſe they are 
too often put into the water before 
it be hot, and ſo left to ſuffer all the 
anguiſh of boiling gradually, writhing, 


and making a moſt piteous noiſe. 


Such a perſon as this of whom we 
are ſpeaking, will not be apt to make 


his 
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his ſupper upon larks, When he 


| fees them placed upon the table, he 
it | will be apt to reflect what would have 
1 been their employment, had they 
been ſuffered to live till another 

g ſpring; how much they would have 

| | added to the pleaſures of that ſeaſon, 

| | taking advantage of its earlieſt gleams 

it to welcome its approach; how they 

| | | would have cheered the plowman's 

if toil; how enlivened his own walks 

| | | with their ſprightly and cheerful ſong ! 

1 He will be far from holding out 

ll any temptation to the boy to range 

bl the heath, in order to rob the plover 
it of her eggs. He will not be able to 

"3M 

| | bear the thought of giving anguiſh to 
I the 

i} 
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the breaſt even of a ſingle bird, in 
order to ſatisfy, not the calls of hunger, 
but the capricious and petulant de- 
mands of a childiſh and diſgraceful 


luxury. 


But ſome of theſe inſtances, it may 
perhaps be objected, ſeem to regard 
rather the feelings of the man than 
thoſe of the animal. What difference 
can it make to an oyſter whether it 
be {ſwallowed alive or dead? I] anſwer, 
that if only the feelings of the man 
de concerned, it is enough for my 
purpoſe. he common feelings of 
our nature, or the peculiar feelings 
of individuals if they lean to the fide 


of virtue, ought ever to be held ſacred. 
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The violation of them has a ſtrong 
tendency to lead to the molt dreadfi! 


'enormities, and to none ſooner than 


to thole of cruelty. 


A man who has made ſome little 
progreſs in humanity will avoid tread- 
ing upon worms, ſnails, &c, in his 
walks, He muit be a ſavage who 
would do it wantonly ; but this man 
will take ſome care and pains to avoid 
it, He will remember thoſe humane 


lines of Shak ſpeare: 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion, 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.“ 


* Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. Scene 2d. 
Inſtead 
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Inſtead of cruſhing theſe weak and 
defenceleſs children of nature under 


his feet, he will not be aſhamed to 


'remove them to a place of ſafety, 


even though unthinking In ſenſibility 
herſelf were paſſing by, with a look 


of mingled wonder and ridicule. 


Be fore we deſtroy one of theſe 
diminutive animals, which ſeem {fo 
perfectly undeſerving of any ſort of 
notice or regard, let us aſk ourſelves, 
whether we would wantonly daſh to 
pieces at one blow a curious piece of 
machinery, ſuch as a watch or a clock; 
ſuppoſing all ideas of value and ex- 
pence out of the queſtion, Let us 


then reflect, that in the number, make, 


0 and 
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and combination of its parts, the leaſt | 
and loweſt animal in the creation, a 
mite, a worm, or a fly, infinitely ſur- 
paſſes the fineſt piece of mechaniſm 
that ever the ſkill of the molt ingenious 
workman was able to execute; and, 
what is fill more material, that in the 
ſpring which gives motion to this 
wonderful frame, that is in the prin- 
ciple of life, it leaves behind it at an 
infinite diſtance, not only the 1mita- 
tion, but even the comprehenſion, 
of man. And ſhall we now, merely 
becauſe He, who can crumble us into 
nothing with infimtely greater eaſe 
than we can cruſh the reptile under 
our feet, has given us the ſtrength and 
ability to do it—ſhall we, I ſay, wan- 

tonly 
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tonly deſtroy this frame, and extinguiſh 
this vital principle, this ſpark of life, 
which not all the art of man ſhall be 
able to rekindle? I think we ſhall 


not find in our hearts to do it. 


To obſerve ſome of theſe animals 
through a microſcope, might have 
a good effect upon our treatment of 


them. 


Such a man as this of whom we arc 
ſi peaking, although he may not belie ve, 
with many of the good people of 
Sweden,“ that three fins will be for- 
given him, if he replace upon its 


feet a cockchafer which has happened 


* dparrman's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 211, 
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to fall upon its back, will yet be ready 
to relieve from a ſituation of danger 
and diftreſs any animal that falls in 
his way, His conſcience will be ready 
to charge him with a breach of 
humanity, if he does not haſten to 
the relief of the fly, whenever 
— the fluttering wing 
And ſhriller ſound declare extreme diftreſs, 
And aſk the helping hoſpitable hand. 
SUMMER—267, 
I think myſelf bound to inſert in 
this place the following inimitable 


leſſon of mercy out of Sterne: 


« My uncle Toby was a man patient 
of injuries not from want of eourage 
here juſt occaſions preſented, or 


called it forth, I know no man under 


4 whoſe 
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whoſe arm I would ſooner have taken 
ſhelter ; nor did this ariſe from any 
inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of his intel- 
lectual parts; he was of a peaceful, 
placid nature, no jarring element in 
it—all was mixed up ſo kindly within 
him, my uncle Toby had ſcarce a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly.— 60, 
ſays he, one day at dinner, to an 
overgrown one which had buzzed 
about his noſe, and tormented him 
cruelly all dinner-time, and which, 
iter infinite attempts, he had caught 
at laſt as it flew by him—P 11 not hurt 
thee, fays my uncle Toby, riſing 
from his chair, and going acroſs the 


room with the fly in his hand; I'll 


not hurt 2 hair of thy head ;-—Go, ſays 


he, 
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he, lifting up the ſaſh, and opening 
his hand, as he ſpoke, to let it eſcape ; 
go, poor devil, get thee gone, why 
ſhould I hurt thee ?—This world 
lurely is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me. 
This is to ſerve for parents and 
governors, inſtead of a whole 


volume upon the ſubject.” * 


The following touch of the ſame 
pen may ſerve inſtead of a couple of 


pages at lealt : 


«© When Tom, a'nt pleaſe your 
honour, got to the ſhop, there was 
nobody in it but a poor negro girl, 


* Triſtram Shandy, Vol. I, Chap. 37. 
; with 
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with a bunch of white feathers ſlightly 
tied to the end of a long cane, flapping 
away flies, not killing them. Tis 
a pretty picture, fail my uncle Toby, 
ſhe had ſuffered perſecution, Trim, 


and had Jearnt mercy—““ 


The ſum of all is this—A man 
who has made a tolerable progreſs 
in humanity, will adopt, and ever 
bear in mind, the principle of in- 
creaſing, as far as lies within his 
power, the quantity of pleaſure in 
the world, and diminiſhing that of 
pain: he will eſtabliſh this to himſelf 
as a conſtant and inviolable rule of 
action, and in carrying it into practice 


 * Triſtram Shandy, Vol. IV. Ch. 6. 
he 
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he will not overlook one created 


thing that is endued with faculties 


capable of perceiving pleaſure and 
pain: he will reflect who it was that 
cave theſe faculties, and that they 
were not given to be ſported with; 
he will not eſteem the meaneſt of 
animals beneath the notice of his 
humanity, becauſe in the meaneſt of 
them is diſplayed the wiſdom and 
the power of that all-benevolent 
Being, without whom not a fingle 
{ſparrow ſhall fall to the ground, and 
whoſe bounty feedeth the young 
ravens that call upon him: his ſen- 
ſibility will be tremblingly alive to 
the ſenſations of all animated nature: 
he will feel for every thing that 1s 


capable 


ble 
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his own ſpecies as the weightier 
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capable of feeling: he will Iook upon 
@ pity and kindneſs and mercy towards 


SLA ES 


matters of humanity,* but at the 
& me time he will conſider the humane 
treatment of animals as more than 


che tythe of the aniſe and cummin 


of it; he will ſcrupuloufly do his 
duty in the former, and in the latter 


he will not leave it undone. 


If any one think that ſome things 
in this chapter are whimſical, or 
; ridiculous, or over-refined, let him 
: conſider that a man who purſues his 
moral improvement rationally and 
reſolutely, and who is aware of the 


* St, Matthew's Goſpel, Xxiii. 23. 
P manner 
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manner in which. our paſſions che: 


us into vice, will be fain to take all 


advantages in his turn, and will do, 
and abſtain from, many things fo: 
the ſake of habit which in themſelves 
are indifferent and unimportant; con- 
ſcious that actions, whether good 0: 
bad, acquire to themſelves a conſc- 
quence, when conſidered in thei: 
relation to other actions, which would 
not have belonged to them in thetr 


private and independent capacity. 
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